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INTRODUCTION. 


§ t. PRorEssoR DowbDsev, in his admirable Shakspere Primer, 
expresses the opinion that “The Sonnets of Shakspere suggest, 
perhaps, the most difficult questions in Shaksperian criticism.” 
With respect to the text, however, though there are a few places 
which may exercise the ingenuity of the critic, the difficulties are 
small compared with those of several other of Shakspere’s works. 
Passing from the criticism of the text to its interpretation, we may 
find a considerable number of lines and passages involved in more 
or less of obscurity, and some portion of these will be discussed 
in the sequel. But there are certain problems especially character- 
istic of the Sonnets, and more particularly those relating to the 
persons. with whom they are mainly concerned, which have very 
lately acquired a new aspect. Enigmas which, but a short time 
since, appeared well-nigh hopeless and impracticable, can now be 
solved with certainty or with reasonable probability. And this has 
resulted in no unimportant measure from the more easy access 
to the national records which is now given by their publication 
either wholly or in part, and from the greater readiness with 
which information concerning documents in private collections can 
be obtained through the labours of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.1 

§ 2, The Dedication prefixed to the First Edition of the 
Sonnets has at the end the initials T. T. As to the person 
intended by these initials there need be no difficulty, for, under 
the date of May 20 in the year 1609, there occurs in the Stationers’ 
Register the following entry :— 


‘‘Thomas Thorpe Entred for his copie vnder th[e h]andes of 
master WILSON and master LOWNES Warden, 
a Booke called SHAKESPEARES sonmettes Vj%.” ? 


“TT. T.,” therefore, was Thomas Thorpe, who was thus “the 
well-wishing adventvrer in setting forth.” ‘The words “ovr ever- 
living poet” can refer to no other than the author of the Sonnets. 


1 With regard to this last particular, especial thanks are due to the Marquis 
of Salisbury, for the liberality with which information concerning letters at 
Hatfield has been repeatedly granted. 

2 Arber’s Transcript, vol. iii,, 183 b. 
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Some explanation must, however, be given of “the onlie begetter,” 
a description with regard to which there has been considerable 
difference of opinion. ‘Begetter” has been taken as indicating 
the person who procured or collected the Sonnets and placed them 
in the hands of Thorpe. But it is clear from the Dedication that 
the poet had promised eternity to the “‘onlie begetter.” It thus 
appears the only reasonable and probable conclusion that the 
“onlie begetter” must be identified with the beautiful youth to 
whom the poet promises that his memory shall endure so long as 
the world shall last (LV. a/.). This, however, does not settle the 
meaning of the word “ begetter,” since, from Thorpe’s point of 
view, the chief merit of the youth may have been that he procured 
the poems for publication. There is, however, one of the Sonnets 
which goes a good way towards settling the sense in which the 
word “begetter” should be taken. The Sonnet is XXXVIIL, of 
which the last ten lines may be quoted :— 


‘Oh giue thy selfe the thankes if ought in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight, 
For who’s so dumbe that cannot write to thee 
When thou thy selfe dost give inuention light ? 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Then those old nine which rimers inuocate, 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to out-liue long date. 
If my slight Muse doe please these.curious daies, 
The paine be mine, but thine shall be the praise.’ 


Here the beautiful youth appears as the inspirer of the poet’s 
verses ; and whoever obtains this inspiration is to “dring forth 
eternal numbers to out-liue long date.” The use of the expression 
‘‘bring forth” may be regarded as pretty certainly fixing the sense 
of the word “‘begetter.” And it is worthy of notice here that the 
two last lines give something more than a hint of future publica- 
tion. Clearly these Sonnets were not intended solely for the eye 
of the person to whom they were first addressed. ‘These insuing 
Sonnets.” may be used of the larger part of the collection immedi. 
ately following the Dedication, and may disregard the last twenty- 
eight, together with the Zouer’s complaint. : 
< see Dedication may have been suggested generally to Thorpe 
y Shakspere, but on this it is not possible to speak quite decided] 

§ 3. But who was “Mr W. H.”? Only one answer of any ane 

bability has been given to this question, and that answer identifies 


1 Mr i 
Mr P. A. Daniel has suggested that ‘ onlie ” may be used in the sense of 


“chief.” Such a sense woul recec i 
oe uld not be unprecedented, and it would suit the facts 
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Mr W. H. with William Herbert, who became Earl of Pembroke 
on the death of his father in January, 1601 (according to our 
reckoning).!_ To him, together with his brother Philip, “the most 
noble and incomparable paire of brethren,” was dedicated, by 
Shakspere’s friends and fellows, the First Folio in 1623. The 
personal acquaintance of these noblemen with Shakspere is clearly 
implied when it is said that they had ‘‘ prosequuted” both the 
Plays, “and their Authour liuing, with so much fauour.” That 
“Mr W. H.” should thus be William Herbert, is a suggestion which 
lies so ready to hand that it is almost surprising that no one should 
seem to have thought of it before the days of Bright (1819) and 
Boaden (1832). William Herbert was born on April 8, 1580, and 
thus completed his eighteenth year in 1598. It was in the spring 
of this year that, according to Rowland Whyte (Svduey Papers, vol. 
il. p. 43), William Herbert was to commence residing permanently 
in London. A fact of great importance in relation to the Sonnets 
was discovered last year by the Rev. W. A. Harrison. There exists 
in the Record Office a correspondence from which it appears that in 
1597 Herbert’s parents had been engaged in negotiations for his 
marriage to Bridget Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and 
granddaughter of the great Lord Burleigh. The marriage did not 
come off. Perhaps at the last moment, or nearly so, Herbert 
showed unwillingness (cf. Sonnet XL., line 8). Thus the alleged 
improbability of Shakspere’s recommending marriage (Sonnets I. to 
XVII.) to a young man of about eighteen, which, as the sequel 
will show, would be William Herbert’s age at the time when these 
Sonnets were written, is altogether removed. On coming to London 
Herbert would live at Baynard’s Castle, a place quite close to the 
Blackfriars Theatre; and there is at least a possibility that he 
might thus become acquainted with Shakspere, though it is not 
unlikely that the Countess of Pembroke, William Herbert's 
mother, in her anxiety that her son should marry, may have 
suggested to Shakspere the writing of the first seventeen Sonnets. 
That the Countess, with her love of poetry, should extend her 
patronage to Shakspere is likely enough ; and having regard to the 
fact that her husband the Earl was at the time suffering from serious 
disease, it may very well have occurred that Shakspere had not 
been brought into personal contact with him.? This would give 
some explanation of the words of XIII, “You had a Fatber.” 
But the words do not convey the meaning that Herbert’s father 


1 Which is observed throughout this Introduction, when the exact date is 
known. 

2 Ina letter to Lord Burghley from Wilton, Sept. 3, 1597, he states that he 
should be unable to attend Parliament, without extreme danger to his health. 
For this and W. H.’s projected marriage, see State Papers, Dom. —L£iiz., vol. cclxiv. 
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was dead, as some have thought. This sense here would be tame 
and out of place. Rather do they imply an exhortation to manly 
conduct, as in Merry Wives, Act III. sc. iv. 1. 36, “ Shee’s comming ; 
to her, Coz: O boy, thou hadst a father,” a passage which Mr 
Harrison has very suitably compared. That Herbert, when he 
came to London, lacked his father’s advice, is 1n accordance with 
what Rowland Whyte tells us (Szdney Papers, vol. u. p. 144), ‘he 
greatly wants aduise,” and from this fact and his age it would not _ 
be unlikely that he would indulge in vicious excess, as is implied 
in Sonnets XCV. and XCVI. :— 


‘©Oh what a mansion haue those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee,” etc. 


The rumours to which these last-cited Sonnets refer are in 
accordance with what Lord Clarendon says of Herbert in his story 
of the Rebellion, 1. 123. 

The close intimacy which had existed’ between Shakspere and 
his friend seems to have been interrupted about the time that XCV. 
and XCVI. were written, and not to have been renewed till a 
prolonged interval had elapsed (cf. C. sgg.). In the year 1600, 
which we may see reason hereafter to place in this interval, there 
was a festivity at Blackfriars, at which William Herbert was present, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Lord Herbert (the Earl of 
Worcester’s son) with Mrs Anne Russell, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
maids of honour. Of this celebration Whyte has left a description in 
the Szdney Papers, vol. ii. pp. 201, 203. The Queen honoured the 
festivities with her presence. Whyte makes conspicuous mention 
of a masque which was to be performed by eight ladies of the 
Court: Lady Dorothy Hastings Mrs Fitton, Mrs Carey, Mrs 7% 
Onslow, Mrs Southwell, Mrs Elizabeth Russell, Mrs Darcy, and ‘ 
Lady Blanche Somerset. Mrs Fitton, who was leader in the 4 
performance, requires especial notice, both with regard* to William ; 
Herbert and to the Sonnets. 

By the death of his father on January 19 following (1601), 
William Herbert became Earl of Pembroke. Shortly afterwards he 
incurred the Queen’s grave displeasure, for there is in the Record 
Office (Domest.—Eliz., cclxxix) a letter of March 25 from Tobie 
Matthew to Dudley Carleton which states, ‘ The Earle of Pembrooke 
is committed to the Fleet: his cause is delivered of a boy who is 
dead.” This somewhat enigmatical statement receives elucidation 
from the postscript to a letter addressed by Sir Robert Cecil to 
Sir George Carew (February 5), in which it is stated,— 


tS 


ge We have no news but that there is a misfortune befallen Mistress Fitton, 
for she is proved with child, and the Earl of Pembrooke, being examined, con- 
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fesseth a fact [? = fault, crime?], but utterly renounceth all marriage. I fear they 
will both dwell in the Tower awhile, for the Queen hath_vowed to send them 
thither.” (Calendar of Carew MSS., 1601-1603, p. 20.) 


Herbert appears to have been imprisoned in the Fleet instead 
of the Tower; but he did not remain long in confinement, for 
there is in the British Museum (Lansd. MS. 88, leaf 23) a letter of 
May 8, from Herbert to Mr (or Sir) Michael Hicks, asking that 
the payment of a loan may be deferred :— 

“Sr, If you will renue the bonds for that mony, that will be shortly due 
unto you from me, for six months longer, you shall haue yor interest truly payd 
at the day, & the same security w‘ you haue allready, & besides you shall 
doe me a very extraordinarie kindnes w I will striue to deserue by euer being 
y* most affectionate frend, 

‘* PEMBROKE.” 
“Whitehall this 8th of May.” 


Though he was at Whitehall, he had not regained the Queen’s 
favour. In fact he does not seem to have recovered his position 
at Court till the accession of James. And there is at Hatfield an 
interesting letter written some six weeks later than that just quoted. 
The letter was written to Sir R. Cecil frem Baynard’s Castle on 
June 19, 1601, but was evidently designed to reach the Queen, 
and to procure for Herbert restoration to her favour. In it 
Pembroke says, alluding to his confinement in the Fleet, — 


**T cannot forbeare telling of you that yet I endure a very grievous Imprison- 
ment, & so (though not in the world’s misjudging opinion) yet in myself, I feele- 
still the same or a wors punishment, for doe you account him a freeman that is 
restrained from coming where he most desires to be, & debar’d from enjoying 
that comfort in respect of which all other earthly joys seeme miseries, though he 
have a whole world els to walk in? In this vile case am I, whose miserable 
fortune it is, to be banished from the sight of her, in whose favor the ballance 
consisted of my misery or happines, & whose Incomparable beauty was the 
onely sonne of my little world, that alone had power to give it life and heate. 
Now judge you whether this be a bondage or no: for mine owne part, I protest 
I think my fortune as slavish as any mans that lives fettered ina galley. You 
have sayd you loved me, & I have often found it; but a greater testimony you 
can never show of it then to use your best means to ridd me out of this hell, 
& then shall I account you the restorer of that which was farre dearer unto me 


then my life.” ? 

~ On a comparison with several of the Sonnets this letter displays 
some curious and striking analogies. Thus “the onely sonne of 
my little world” in the ietter may be compared with XXXIIL, line 
g, “ Euen so my Sunne one early morne did shine.” In the letter, 


1 Cf. Winter's Zale, Act III. sc. ii. lines 84, 85 :— 
“* As you were past all shame, 
(Those of your fact are so) so past all truth.” 


2 Communicated to the Rev. W. A. Harrison by Lord Salisbury’s librarian, 
Mr R. T. Gunton, and discussed by me in the Academy, June 20, 1885. 
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the Queen is Pembroke’s sun; for there appears no escape from 
the conclusion that Elizabeth is intended by the lady of “incom- 
parable beauty.”! In the Sonnet, Shakspere’s sun is Herbert, if he 
was the Mr W. H. to whom I. to CXXVI. were addressed. ‘‘The 
ballance of my misery or happines” may remind us of several lines 
in XCI. and XCII. (cf. XCL., lines 9 to 14; XCIL, line 3 sgg.). The 
idea of “the world’s misjudging opinion” finds expression in CX XI. 
(cf. also CXII.). But the most remarkable analogy and correspond- 
ence is with LVII. and LVIII. These Sonnets evidently refer to 
an interval of separation (probably brief; cf. “this sad Intrim,” 
LVI.) and seeming estrangement between the poet and his friend, 
the latter being addressed in LVII. as ‘‘my soueraine,” perhaps 
with something of irony. With reference to this interval the poet 
speaks of “the bitternesse of absence,” and describes himself as 
“like a sad slaue.” Instead of “the bitternesse of absence” we 
have in LVIIL., line 6, ‘Th’ imprison’d absence of your libertie,” a 
very remarkable line, of which, having regard to the context, the 
only reasonable interpretation appears to be, that Shakspere speaks 
of himself as imprisoned on account of the absence of his friend 
(who exercises his “liberty”? to go where he pleases), and the 
unsatisfied and irrepressible longing which the poet feels. In the 
thirteenth line the poet describes his waiting as a ‘“‘hell.” Now, if 
we turn to the letter we may see, as I said, some remarkable resem- 
blances. As Shakspere was debarred of the presence and society 
of his friend, whom he speaks of as his “ sovereign,” so Pembroke 
is “debar’d from enjoying that comfort” which consisted in the 
presence and favour of the lady of “incomparable beauty,” the 
Queen ; and this again constitutes for Pembroke ‘“‘a very grievous 
imprisonment,” like the “imprison’d absence” of the line above 
quoted from LVIII. And as in LVII. and LVIII. tke poet is a 
“slaue” who is surrendered to the will of another, so in the letter 
Pembroke protests that he thinks his “fortune as slavish as any mans 
that lives fettered in a galley.” Then, as the poet’s waiting is “he 1,” 
so Pembroke implores Cecil “to use your best means to ridd me 
out of this hell.” Having regard to these various resemblances 
and analogies, the possibility may suggest itself, as it has suggested 
itself to- Mr G. B. Shaw and myself, that the letter was really 
composed by Shakspere. But if so, most likely it was written by 
the hand of Pembroke, whose handwriting could not indeed fail 
to be known to Cecil. His writing seems to have been remarkably 
clear writing, like that ‘fair writing” which Hamlet “labour’d 
much how to forget.” Or, what is perhaps more likely, Pembroke 


_ +.So both Mr Harrison and Dr Furnivall, and the conclusion appears 
irresistible. 
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may have borrowed ideas from the Sonnets which he had received 
from Shakspere. The words “my soueraine” in LVII., and the 
coincidence of circumstances, may have caused him to revert espe- 
cially to LVII. and LVIII. But it is important to observe that, on 
either view, not only must Shakspere have been closely associated 
with Pembroke, but, also, that the Sonnets just cited must have 
been written previously to the date of the letter, June 19, r6or. 
Eyen if Shakspere composed the letter, no other conclusion seems 
so probable. And we may see directly other reasons for assenting 
to this conclusion. 

In accordance with what has been said above, Pembroke did 
not regain the Queen’s favour. The Marquis of Salisbury has in 
his possession other letters of Pembroke’s to Cecil, which, though 
only dated at the end with the year 1601, would seem clearly to 
have been written subsequently to the letter of June 19. In these 
he speaks of the Queen’s “ wonted displeasure,” and of England 
as “a country now most hateful to him of all others.” After some 
vacillation, Elizabeth seems to have come to the determination 
that Pembroke shall “keep house in the country.” This resolution 
was not improbably arrived at after the intervention of the Countess, 
Pembroke’s mother, for there is a letter at Hatfield from her to 
the Queen, to whom the Countess offers thanks ‘‘ for taking her son 
into her princely care.” } 

In the year 1660 (thirty years after Pembroke’s death) was pub- 
lished a small volume of poems ascribed to Pembroke and Sir 
Benjamin Ruddier. Hallam has asserted (Lit. of Europe, Part IIT. 
chap. v. p. 56) that these poems furnish no illustration of the Sonnets. 
This statement, however true with regard to a good many of these 
poems (which either certainly or probably were not written by 
Pembroke), can scarcely be regarded as true with respect to one, the 
genuineness of which is attested by a MS. in the British Museum 
(Lansd. MS. 777, f. 73). The poem commences with the words, 
“Soules ioye, when I am gone.” In this poem, asin Sonnet XXII., 
there is the idea of an exchange of hearts (ef. also LXIL., lines 13, 
14). Then, as in the Sonnets (XLIII., line 13) Shakspere says that 
all days are “nights to see” till he sees his friend, so in the poem 
Pembroke speaks of absence as making ‘‘a constant night,” while 
other nights ‘“ change to light.” The poem, moreover, speaks of the 
kissing of souls, and of lovers finding another way to meet “but by 
their feet.’ With this XXVII. may be compared. Such resem- 
blances are at least worthy of consideration in conjunction with 
other evidence, even if it be objected that they may be found also 


1 From a communication made to me last year (1884) by Lord Salisbury’s 
librarian, Mr R. T. Gunton, 
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elsewhere either wholly or in part. At least they may suffice to 
set aside the assertion of Hallam. : 

In other respects, as with regard to great wealth, high rank, and 
liberal bounty, a comparison of what is known with regard to William 
Herbert with the portraiture in the Sonnets (cf. XXXVI., XXXVIL., 
LIIL., lines 9 to 11) need suggest no difficulty. And though no 


portrait of Herbert at an early age has been discovered, represent- 


ations of his appearance in later life may be regarded as quite in 
harmony with what is said in ITI. of his reflecting and recalling his 
mother’s beauty in “the louely Aprill of her prime.” The desig- 
nation of William Herbert as “ Mr W. H.” in 1609, when he had 
been Earl of Pembroke for eight years, would not have been un- 
precedented even if most of the Sonnets I. to CXXVI. had not 
been written before he had gained his title. But here the very 
important question of the Chronology of the Sonnets requires more 
particular consideration. 

§ 4. In treating of the chronological question a convenient 
division into four parts may be made: the first concerned with 
some historical allusions presented in the Sonnets; the second 
with indications of time furnished by the Passionate Pilgrim ; the 
third with other indications connected with Meres’s Fadladis 
Tamia ; and the fourth relating to the three years’ space mentioned 
ime GA, Vi, 

In CVII. and CXXIV. there are historical allusions of very great 
importance. Mr Gerald Massey! maintained that Queen Eliza- 
beth’s death is_alluded to in CVIL., line 5, 


‘«The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’de.” . 


And Professor Minto has repeated the assertion.2 That “the 
mortall Moone” is here used as a poetical designation of the 
Queen may be readily admitted. With the Elizabethan poets the 
Queen was Cynthia, goddess of the shining orb.3 An allusion to 


1 The Secret Drama of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 2nd Edit., p. 312. 

2 Characteristics of English Poets, p. 276. 3 

3 Avery good example, to which my attention was directed by Mr Harrison, 
is furnished by the ode ‘‘Of Cynthia,” which stands last in Francis Davison’s 
Poetical Rapsody (1602). The concluding stanza is, — 


‘Times yong howres attend her still, 
And her Eyes and Cheekes do fill, 
With fresh youth and beautie. 
All her louers olde do grow, 
But their hartes they do not so 
In their Loue and duty.” 


Then follows the note :—‘‘ This Song was sung before her sacred Maiestie at a 
shew on horsebacke wherewith the right Honorable.the Earle of Cumberland 
presented her Highnesse on Maie day last.” 
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her death, however, would not comport with the general drift and 
aim of the Sonnet. Notwithstanding his own fears and the fore- 
bodings of the prophetic soul of the world, the poet’s love for his 
friend shall not be “forfeit to a confin’d doome.”’ On the contrary, 
it is destined ever to endure, limited by no terminable lease. The 
scope of the Sonnet shows that the emphasis is on the last word, 
“indur'de.” As Dowden justly observes, “The moon is imagined 
as having endured her eclipse, and come out none the less bright.”! 
We may, however, without much difficulty find in the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign an event which could be spoken of as a threaten- 
ing eclipse from which the Queen had come forth with her glory 
undimmed, and that event was the Rebellion of Essex. Within 
a week of the abortive attempt to call out the citizens of London 
to arms, Secretary Cecil, according to a document in the Record 
Office, delivered himself to the following effect :— 


*“As the declining of the Sun bringes generall darkness, so her Maiesties 
hurt is our continuall night ; and although the one by course of Nature may be 
renewed, yet the other will hardly be matched in any future age; how odious 
then ought they to be in the eye of all good subiects that have sought the utter 
ruine of so blessed a soueraine !” (State Papers, Domest.—Eliz., cclxxviii).? 


What-is said in the Sonnet of “the sad augurs mocking their 
owne presage” would aptly represent the feelings of those who 
had predicted the success of Essex. And in the lines, 


“‘Tncertenties now crowne them-selues assur’de 
: ° ” 
And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlesse age, 


there is probably an allusion to the embassy sent by James to 
congratulate the Queen on the suppression of the Rebellion, the 
“incertainties” alluding to the previously doubtful attitude of 
James. But now, instead of civil war, terms of “inviolable unity 
and concord” had been ratified between the two monarchs.® 
What is said in the ninth line of “the drops of this most balmie 
time” probably points to the Sonnet being written in the spring or 
early summer of 1601, the year of the Rebellion. In Sonnet 
CXXIV. there are other allusions entirely in accordance with those 
just cited. The poet declares that his love for his friend is not 
‘the childe of state,” an expression suitable to the supposition that 


1 Dowden’s Edition of the Sozets, note ad Joc. 

2 What Shakspere says about the ‘‘eclipse of the mortal moon” may be 
advantageously compared also with the following extract from a letter of Bacon’s 
written to the Queen prior to the Rebellion :—‘‘ The devices of some that would 
put out all your Majesty’s lights, and fall on reckoning how many years you 
have reigned, which I beseech our blessed Saviour may be doubled, and that I 
may never live to see any eclipse of your glory ” (Speddings’ Bacon, vol. ix. p. 160). 

3 Camden, Life and Reign of Queen Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 338. 


fn 
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he is alluding to Essex and to the dignities which that nobleman 
had received. In the seventh and eighth lines he speaks of 


“ thralled discontent, 
Whereto th’ inuiting time our fashion calls.” 


Here, obviously, he is alluding to contemporary circumstances. 
“Thralled discontent” suits perfectly the state of things after the 
Rebellion, if we regard the word ‘“thralled” as describing the 
severe measures by which discontent had been kept in restraint. 
This discontent, however, found expression in the turbulent Parlia- 
ment which assembled in the autumn of 1601, and which was the 
last in the reign. But the most important allusions are contained 
in lines 13 and 14 :— 
“¢ To this I witnes call the foles (fools) of time, 
Which die for goodnes, who haue liu’d for crime.” 


The “fools of Time” are those whom Time does what he pleases 
with, now raising them to the highest dignities, and now bringing 
them down to the scaffold. The conspiracy and rebellion are 
evidently referred to in the “living for crime,” while in the ‘ dying 
for goodness” we may recognize with equal facility an ironical 
allusion to the popular estimation of Essex, after his execution, as 
the ‘good earl.” In this hundred and twenty-fourth Sonnet, too, 
we notice the words “heat” and “ showres” agreeing with what is 
said in CVII. of “the drops of this most balmie time,” and in 
similar accordance with the conclusion that the time of writing was 
the spring or early summer of 1601. 

The Passionate Pilgrim was published in 1599 with the name of 
Shakspere on the title-page. It has at the beginning two Sonnets 
agreeing in the main with CXXXVIII. and CXLIV., but differing 
in details. Of these Sonnets the second is the more important with 
regard to the chronology. This Sonnet relates to an intimacy 
formed between the poet’s “two loues,” a “woman collour’d ill” 
and a “man right faire.” The “man right faire” is obviously the 
beautiful youth celebrated in the series of Sonnets I. toCXXVI. He 
is spoken of as an “angell” ; and this accords with the amiability 
and goodness ascribed to him in the series just mentioned. There 
can be no reasonable doubt, moreover, that it is the same intimacy 
which is alluded to in XL. and in other Sonnets preceding and 
following. ‘Thus it must be concluded that the friendship between 


1 Cf. CXVL., line 9, “ Lou’s not Times foole,” and Jfeas. for Meas., Act 
III. sc. i, line 11, ‘‘Meerely thou art deaths foole,’ Death having it all his 
own way, and being merely amused by abortive efforts to escape. Cf. also 
Romeo and Juliet, Act III. sc. i. 1. 132, *©O! I am Fortunes foole,” 
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the youth and Shakspere already existed when in 1599 the Passionate 
Pilgrim was published. ‘There is no reason, however, to conclude 
that it had been of long duration. That the friendship had in fact 
existed but a short time when the intimacy between the youth and 
the lady occurred, may be gathered from XXXIII. and the two 
following Sonnets. In XXXIII. the effect of the intimacy on the 
youth’s relations with Shakspere is described. The sun which had 
been shining brightly was hidden by a cloud. It is particularly to 
be noticed, however, that the sun is ¢he morning sun; and this 
accords with what the poet says, that his friend had been his but 
for “one houre” (XXXIII., line 11). The friendship with Shak- 
spere, it must therefore be inferred, had existed but a short time 
when the intimacy between the youth and the lady was formed ; 
and possibly the friendship may not have existed many months when 
the Passionate Pilgrim was published. 

Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury, which 
was registered on September 9, 1598, mentions several of Shak- 
spere’s other works, and also his “sugred sonnets among his priuate 
friends.” It is of course fosszble that Meres may refer to other 
Sonnets of Shakspere’s which are now unknown; but, most pro- 
bably, he refers to a part of our existing collection. There are 
nevertheless strong reasons for the belief that Shakspere wrote 
Sonnet LV. after he had seen Meres’s book. Malone remarked that 
this Sonnet shows a resemblance to the last ode of Horace’s third 
book, ‘‘Exegi monumentum,” etc. Whether Shakspere possessed 
any extensive knowledge of Latin, or had read Horace, are questions 
which we need not now consider. What is important to observe 
is, that after the publication of Meres’s book, Shakspere could 
scarcely fail to have his attention directed very particularly to the 
commencement of the ode just cited, since Meres employed it in 
a prophecy of literary immortality for Shakspere himself and for 
other distinguished contemporaries. Having quoted from Horace’s 
ode and from Ovid (“ Jamque opus exegi,” etc.), Meres continues, 
“So say I seuerally of Sir Philip Sidneys, Spencers, Daniels, 
Draytons, Shakespeares and Warners workes 


‘Non Iouis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Hoc opus unda, lues, turbo, venena ruent.’ 


Et quanquam ad pulcherrimum hoc opus euertendum tres illi Dii 
conspirabunt, Cronus, Vulcanus, et pater ipse gentis ;— 


‘Non tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis, 
mi o ’ 
Eternum potuit hoc abolere Decus.’—Foll. 282, 283.’ 


That Meres was personally known to Shakspere may be easily 
inferred, but, apart from this, the award of immortality could scarcely 
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fail to be brought under Shakspere’s notice. And as evidence that 
he did in fact become acquainted with the book, I would direct 
more particular attention to the seventh line of LV.— 


“¢ Nor Mars his sword, nor warres quick fire shall burne.” 


Here we can readily see the agreement with Meres’s “‘ Non... Mars 
ferrum, flamma.” This conclusion is greatly strengthened by the 


incongruity of Shakspere’s line, the verb “shall burne” suiting only 


‘‘warres quick fire,” and not the preceding ‘‘ Mars his sword.” On- 


reflection it is not difficult to see that the collocation of words in 
Shakspere’s line may be accounted for if he borrowed at once from 
Meres the words “ Mars, sword, fire,” or the ideas which they 
represent. And it is noteworthy that the elements of the line in 
the Sonnet just alluded to are not to be found in combination 
eisewhere in Shakspere, nor is the sword of Mars elsewhere 
mentioned. Then Shakspere’s “all oblivious enmity” finds an 
explanation in the numerous influences tending to produce oblivion 
mentioned by Meres. But the “enmity,” the “ ouerturning statues,” 
and “ broils rooting out the worke of masonry ”’ may very well have 
been suggested to Shakspere by Meres’s supposition of a conspiracy 
on the part of the three deities “ad pulcherrimum hoc opus euer- 
tendum.” On the whole, that the language of LV. was suggested 
by the passage cited from Meres seems beyond reasonable doubt. 
It must be maintained then that this Sonnet was composed after 
the registration of Meres’s book in September 1598.1 But how Jong 
after? In LVI., which was written most probably about the same 
time as LV., we find the words “two contracted mez,’ relating 
apparently to the poet and his friend. The friendship would thus 
be a new friendship.- But, as already shown, the friendship must 
have existed some short time when the assionate Pilgrim was 
published in 1599. It may appear therefore not unreasonable to 
place the composition of LV. late in 1598, or possibly early 
IN 1599. 

Evidence has been already adduced tending to show that both 
CVII. and CXXIV. were written in the spring or early summer of 
1601. Having regard to this evidence and to the fact that through- 
out the Sonnets C. to CX XVI. there appears to be repeated allusion 
to a time of separation and estrangement as though only lately 
terminated, it must be regarded as probable that the whole of these 
sonnets, C. to CXXVI., were written about the same time, that is, the 
spring or early summer of 1601. It will follow then from CIV. 
that at this time three years had elapsed since Shakspere first made 
the acquaintance of his young friend,— 


+ This was first suggested by me in the Atheneum, Sept. 11, 1880. 
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‘*Three Winters colde 
Haue from the forrests shooke three summers pride 
Three beautious springs to yellow Autumne tuin’d 
In processe of the seasons haue I seene 
Three Aprill perfumes in three hot Innes burn’d 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are greene.” 


Reckoning from the spring of 1601, we come to the spring of 
1598. And in the quotation just made special prominence is 
given to the vernal season. “ Three beautious Springs” had been 
changed to “yellow Autumne,” and “three Aprill perfumes” 
burned in “three hot Iunes.” These indications bring us to the 
conclusion that the acquaintance commenced not later than the 
April of 1598. Such a date would allow a sufficient time to 
intervene before the publication of the Passionate Pilgrim in 1599, 
and would not be inconsistent with the friendship being still 
spoken of as new when Sonnets LV. and LVI. were written, if we 
place their composition late in 1598 or early in 1599. 

And here we must observe that the spring of 1598 was precisely 
the time fixed upon for William Herbert to begin residing in 
London. Then as to the friendship with Shakspere being renewed, 
and sonnets C. to CXXVI. written, in the spring or early summer 
of 1601, we may notice that this was a remarkable period in 
Herbert’s career. He had just lately been released from his 
imprisonment on account of the affair with Mrs Fitton, but had 
not recovered the Queen’s favour. These disturbing circumstances 
might cause his mind to revert to Shakspere, and very possibly, 
also, might awaken the great poet’s sympathy. It is also by no 
means unlikely, as may be seen directly, that the renewal of the 
friendship was to some extent connected with the particular lady 
just mentioned, Mrs Mary Fitton. It will be seen, too, that there 
is a perfect harmony between other chronological indications and 
the letter of June 19, 1601 (quoted above, p. vii), with its links to the 
Sonnets. But why should Shakspere bring the series of Sonnets to 
so definite a close as he appears certainly to do in CXXVI.? The 
correspondence at Hatfield may supply a probable answer. In the 
summer of 1601, if the Queen’s favour could not be recovered, 
Herbert was intending to go abroad, if possible. In expectation 
of such foreign travel for an undefined period Shakspere might 
very well consider it suitable to bring. the series of Sonnets to a 
conclusion. 

‘The dates of perhaps most of the Sonnets of the second series, 
CXXVIL to CLII., cannot be determined with equal definiteness. 

§ 5. I have spoken above of the allusions in CX XIV. to the death 
of Essex, and to circumstances connected therewith. But as Shak- 
spere’s former patron, the Earl of Southampton, was connected with 
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the conspiracy, and was in consequence suffering imprisonment, 
it would not be unreasonable to look also for some allusion to 
Southampton. Besides, it was not unlikely that there would be 
persons willing enough to remind Shakspere of his former relations 
to Southampton, and of the “love without end” which he had 
proffered to that nobleman in the widely-circulated Dedication to 
Lucrece. Such persons would probably hint that Shakspere had 
not ‘‘a true soul,” when he expressed his detestation of Essex and 
his fellow-conspirators, and talked of their “living for crime.” 
Thus the words “informer” and “a true soul” in the last line but 
one of CXXV. admit of easy explanation :— 


“‘ Hence, thou subbornd Informer, a trew soule, 
When most impeacht, stands least in thy controule.” 


And what precedes (expressed with Shakspere’s usual love of 
metaphor) is in complete accordance with the conclusion that there 
had been a breach between Shakspere and his former patron :— 


“‘Wer't ought to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honoring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity, 
Which proues more short than wast or ruining?” 


Shakspere, however, thus implicitly denies that he had been unfaith- 
ful. He had merely “borne the canopy,” honouring ‘‘the outward ” 
with his “extern.” Though he had proffered “love without end,” 
Southampton had never really admitted him to his intimacy. He 
had never been ‘“obsequious” in Southampton’s “heart” (ninth 
line). And the same thing is implied in what precedes concerning 
the mere ‘‘ gazing” of the ‘‘dwellers on forme and favour.”! As 
to the “eternity which proves more short than waste or ruining,” 
we should recollect that only seven years had elapsed since the 
Dedication to Lucrece was published. And as to the plural “ great 
bases,” there is very probably an allusion to the ¢zo poems dedicated 
to Southampton. 

§ 6. In LXXXVI. and some preceding Sonnets there is reference 
to a poet whom Shakspere evidently regarded as a rival with 
respect to the favour of the youthful patron to whom Sonnets I. 
to CXXVI. were addressed. The patron we may now identify 
with William Herbert. To Prof. Minto is due the identification 
of the rival-poet with George Chapman, an identification suffi: 
ciently complete to leave no reasonable doubt on the matter,? 


} “The warrant I haue of your Honourable disposition” (Ded. to Zacr.) 
implies no intimacy. 

2 Characteristics of English Poets, p. 289 sqqg. Various names of Elizabethan 
poets had been previously suggested without any probable case being made out. 
But these feeble attempts have been far outdone by a critic in Blackwood’s 
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This identification will be found also to agree completely with 
the chronological results we have previously attained. Prof. Minto 
justly contends that the eighty-sixth Sonnet gives sufficient materials 
for determining the question :— 


‘* Was it the proud full saile of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of (all to [too] precious) you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my braine inhearce, 
Making their tombe the wombe wherein they grew ? 

- Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Aboue a mortall pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compiers by night 
Giuing him ayde, my verse astonished. 
He nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence 
As victors of my silence cannot boast, 
I was not sick of any feare from thence. 
But when your countenance fild vp his line, 
Then lackt I matter, that infeebled mine.” 

In 1594 Chapman ‘‘ published,” says Prof. Minto, ‘‘a poem called The 
Shadow of Night, which goes far to establish his identity with Shakespeare’s 
rival. In the Dedication, after animadverting severely on vulgar searchers after 
knowledge, he excla ms—‘ Now what a supererogation in wit this is, to think Skill 
so mightily pierced with their loves that she should prostitutely show them her 
secrets, when she will scarcely be looked upon by others dut with invocation, 
fasting, watching, yea, not without having drops of their souls like a heavenly 
familiar.’” 

With the last words of this quotation should be compared 
Shakspere’s line, — 

‘He, nor that affable familiar ghost.” 


Then as to the “compiers by night” and the being “ nightly gulled 
with intelligence,” these expressions are pretty clearly connected 
with Chapman’s consecration of himself to Night :— 


“¢ To thy blacke shades and desolation 
I consecrate my life.;” 


and his invitation to his ‘‘ compiers ” :— 


‘* All you possesst with indepressed spirits, 
Indu’d with nimble and aspiring wits, 
Come consecrate with me to sacred Night 
Your whole endeuours, and detest the light :” 


“No pen can any thing eternall wright 
That is not steept in humor of the Night.” 


Magazine, June 1884 and 1885. According to this writer the great poet is 
influenced by no vulgar rivalry, and it is slander to find traces of irregular 
passions. No: Shakspere is looking down the centuries to the shade of the 
mighty Dante and his immortal Beatrice! Can the madness of so-called 
Shaksperian criticism go farther? Miss Delia Bacon is left far behind, and 
even the very sagacious American who found out that Hamlet is a woman must 


give up his laurels. P 
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Then as to “the proud full saile of his great verse,” this language, 
is entirely suitable to that grand fourteen-syllable metre in which 
Chapman wrote his translation of Homer. Moreover, the date 
when seven books of Chapman’s //ad were first_ published, 1598, 
is especially noteworthy. The Sonnets C. to CXXVI. we have 
placed in 1601. From C. and following Sonnets it appears that 
a considerable interval had elapsed since the composition of the 
larger number of Sonnets I. to XCIX., and since Shakspere had 
had personal relations with his friend. It appears, moreover, 
from CII.,— 


“¢ Our loue was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my laies, 
As Philomell in summers front doth singe, 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper daies,” 


that the earlier Sonnets had followed each other rapidly. We have 
placed LV. and LVI. late in 1598 or early in 1599. Later in the 
latter year would be a reasonable date for LXX VIII. to LXXXVI. ; 
and LXXXVII. to XCVI. may be placed still later in 1599. This 
would leave a sufficient interval for the ‘‘so long” of C., placing 
this Sonnet in the spring or early summer of 1601.1 But supposing 
the Sonnets concerned with the rival-poet to have been written in 
1599, Chapman’s Seavenx Jiiades would have been thena new book, 
and so would be likely to attract the notice of Herbert, and excite 
his interest in Chapman. Shakspere’s apprehensions can scarcely 
be looked upon as quite unreasonable, especially if we recollect 
what Keats tells us in his well-known Sonnet of the effect produced 
on himself by a first acquaintance with Chapman’s Homer. 

§ 7. As the first series of Sonnets, I. to CXXVL., is concerned 
with a youthful male friend of the poet’s, a friend whom we have 
identified with William Herbert, so the second series (CXXVII. to 
CLII., excepting perhaps CX XIX. and CXLVL.) is concerned with 
a certain dark lady between whom and Shakspere there evidently 
subsisted relations of very close intimacy. This lady was destitute 
of the features of beauty most highly prized in Elizabethan times 
(cf. CXXX.). The poet could note in her “a thousand errors” 
(CXLI.). She had not even, so it would seem, the great charm of 
a soft and melodious voice :— 


“‘T loue to heare her speake, yet well I know, 
That Musicke hath a farre more pleasing sound” (CXXX.), 


1 The position of XCVII. to XCIX, is doubtful. Most probably they 
were written during the period of separation, but without evoking an answer 
from Herbert, or the renewal of the friendship. Herbert most likely was 
too much occupied with other matters. Shakspere in C. to CXXVI. takes 
on himself all the blame of the separation, but we must beware of attaching too 
much importance to this. Cf. the beginning of XC., XCII., XCIII. 
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She was, moreover, of blemished character. She cduld not be 
satisfied with the attentions of the poet, though professing fidelity 
to him (CXXXVII., CXXXVIIL, CLII.). Yet to Shakspere her 
fascination was irresistible. Even the blackness of her deeds 
(CXXXI.) did not suffice to repel him. His eyes and his reason 
were alike overpowered, and he became mad with love:— 
“My thoughts and my discourse as mad mens are, 
At random from the truth vainely exprest ; 


For I haue sworne thee faire, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as darke as night” (CXLVII.). 


What then gave the dark lady this power over the poet’s heart? 
He himself asks the question :— 


“*Oh from what powre hast thou this powrefull might, 
With insufficiency my heart to sway?” (CL.) 


To this question some answer is furnished by the repeated mention 
of the lady’s raven-black, quick-glancing eyes (CXXVII., CX XXIX.). 
Then it would appear that Shakspere loved music; and the lady 
was skilled in touching the virginal. He was spell-bound, as her 
“sweet fingers” “gently swayed the wiry concord,” and as he saw 
the “jacks” dance and leap beneath her hands (CXXVIII.). She 
was a woman of quick wit, displaying such tact and “ warrantise of 
skill” (CL.), that she was able not only to ensnare the other sex, 
but also to secure and retain the prize she had won. The facts 
would accord very well with her being of'superior social rank.! But 
if this is the case, the question may suggest itself whether possibly 
she may not be identified with Mrs Mary Fitton, previously 
alluded to. If William Herbert is the “Mr W. H.” of the Dedica- 
tion, he must have had amatory relations with both the dark lady 
and Mrs Fitton. This fact may make it credible that the one is 
to be identified with the other. It is not unimportant, also, to 
observe that, apparently, the dark lady did not reside with 
Shakspere. If CXXXIV. is to be taken as resting on a basis of fact, 
it would-seem that it was on some business of Shakspere’s that his 
friend had first gone to the lady. And that she was not living 
with the poet at the time to which CXLIV. refers comes out 
clearly :— 


“But being both from me, both to each friend, 
TI gesse one angel in an others hel. 
Yet this shal I nere know, but liue in doubt 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


And, as Mrs Fitton was one of the Queen’s maids of honour, we 
can easily understand this fact if the reference is to her. The 
known characteristics of Mrs Fitton agree exceedingly well with 


1 Notice “the tender inward of thy hand” (CXXVIIL,, line 6), 
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those of the dark lady. Shakspere’s friend—that is, according to 
our previous identification, William Herbert—was wooed by the dark 
lady (XLI., CKLIHI., CXLIV.); and when he had been committed 
to the Fleet, Tobie Matthew says that Mrs Fitton had been “his 
cause.” The dark lady, too, was Shakspere’s ‘‘ cause” of error, 
for he tells her in CLI. that it would be unwise for her to say 
anything about his “amiss” (an ‘‘amiss” presumably resulting 
_ from his having a wife at Stratford-on-Avon; cf. CLIL., line 1), lest 
he should be tempted to show that her “sweet self” was guilty 
of his fault. Both the dark lady and Mrs Fitton appear to have 
possessed great strength of character. The dark lady has been 
regarded as the original of Shakspere’s Cleopatra. And as to her 
resemblance in this respect with Mrs Fitton, there is in the Record 
Office (Domestic-Addenda, Elizabeth, vol. xxxiv.) a remarkable 
document which mentions Mrs Fitton. The document is without 
date or signature, but its probable date may be given as October 
1602; a date marked upon it in pencil. It states,— ; 


“One Mrs Martin, who dwelt at the Chopinge Knife near Ludgate, tould 
me y‘ she hath seene preists mary gentlewomen at the Courte in the tyme when 
that Mrs. Fytton was in great favour, and one of her Maiesties maids of honor, 
and during the tyme yt the Earle of Pembrooke favord her she would put off her 
head tire and tucke vpp her clothes, and take a large white cloake, and marche 
as though she had bene a man to meete the said Earle out of the Courte.” 


Then it is she, according to Whyte, who takes the lead in the 
masque and dance at Blackfriars already mentioned (p. vi). She 
it is who asks Elizabeth to dance, and who tells the Queen that 
her name is ‘‘ Affection,” to which the Queen replies, “ Affection 
is false,’—a reply which may or may not have had a serious 
meaning (but cf. CXXXVIIL, lines 1, 2, 7; CLIL., line 2). More- 
over, there is in Sonnet CLI. what would be consistent with an 
allusion to Mrs Fitton’s rank (‘‘ Proud of this pride”), and even to 
her name, which, in Elizabethan English, might be taken as 
equivalent to “fit one” (ninth line).1 

But, it may be asked, even though Shakspere may have played 
before the Court, is it probable that one of the Queen’s maids of 
honour would have formed a /aison with a person in the low social 
rank of an actor? A partial answer to this question is furnished 
by a fact to which the Rev. W. A. Harrison has lately called attention 
(Academy, July 5, 1884). In 1600, William Kemp, the clown in 


1 There is at Gawsworth in Cheshire, the former abode of the Fittons, a 
monument erected by the Lady Anne Fitton, Mrs Mary Fitton’s sister-in-law. 
The inscription concludes with the lines, — 


“Their soules and body’s beauties sentence them 
FITTONS, to wear the heavenly diadem.” 
(Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii. p. 295.) 
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Shakspere’s company, dedicated his Wine daies wonder to ‘“ Mistris 
Anne Fitton, Mayde of Honour to the most sacred Mayde, Royall 
Queene Elizabeth.” The name of Anne, it can be decisively shown, 
was inserted by the mistake of some one. Elizabeth had certainly 
no maid of honour Ave Fitton in 1599 or 1600, The lady intended 
must have been the Mrs Mary Fitton with whom we are at present 
concerned ; and Kemp addresses her in a remarkably familiar 
manner. ‘This fact is very interesting and important with regard to the 
probability of Shakspere’s intimate acquaintance with this lady. 

That there is a close analogy between a part of Zove’s Labour’s 
Lost (Act IV. se. il. 1. 245.sgg.) and some lines in the Sonnets was 
long ago detected. Mr Gerald Massey alluded to it, though without 
giving a satisfactory account of the fact (p. 362). Passing over some 
other ‘resemblances, I may place together four lines from Sonnet 
CXXVII. and four lines from the play :— 


‘*Therefore my Mistersse eyes! are Rauen blacke, 
Her eyes so suted, and they mourners seeme, 
At such who not borne faire no beauty lack, 
Slandring Creation with a false esteeme” (CX XVII). 
*O if in blacke my Ladyes browes be deckt, 
It mournes that painting [and] vsurping haire 
Should rauish dooters with a false aspect ; 


And therefore is she borne to make blacke fayre.” 
Lome Aa A CEM SC cal Th 


Hermann Isaac in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch published last year 
(1884), having in view the correspondences just referred to, asserts 
that the opinion “that the poet wrote the play a little after 1590, 
and then towards the end of the century took Sonnet CXXVII. 
therefrom, is quite inconceivable. The only natural explanation is, 
that he at a certain time was inspired with so passionate a devotion 
to his brunette lady-love, that he not only celebrated her in his 
Sonnets, but also introduced her into his play as Rosaline... . 
The passage in the play must have been written very soon after the 
Sonnet.” Very probably the late Mr Spedding was in good measure 
right in his opinion that in the fourth act ‘‘nearly the whole of the 
close of the act, from Berowne’s, ‘ Who sees the heavenly Rosaline’” 
(IV. iti. 218),2 was introduced when, according to the title of the 
First Quarto, the play was ‘‘ corrected and augmented.” Now, 
since the title bears the date 1598, it may be reasonably concluded 
that the re-editing took place either in the year just named, or in that 
next preceding. Moreover, it is very important that the play is given 
“as it was presented before her Highnes this last Christmas.” “ Her 
Highnes” was the Queen, who would see the play, accompanied 


1 ‘Fairs ” is a conjectural reading instead of ‘‘ eyes.” ae 
2 See Furnivall’s Forewords to Z, Z. L. in Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles. 
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by the ladies of the Court. Mrs Fitton would thus probably be 
one of the spectators; and if she was the lady celebrated in 
Sonnets CXXVIL to CLII., it is not difficult to account for thé 
remarkable agreement between the Sonnets and the Play. Shakspere 
may have designed a special allusion to her in his description. of 
Rosaline, just as, in what is said of the Princess, there are probably 
several things intended for the Queen, as, for example, the Princess 
being called ‘‘a gracious moon” (cf. CVIL., line 5; and supra, p. x). 
But was Mrs Fitton a maid of honour in 1597, supposing Christmas 
of this year to be the date when Love's Labour’s Lost was acted before 
the Queen? The Rev. W. A. Harrison, to whom this inquiry has 
been so often indebted, has discovered (MS. Harl. 1984, f. 146 b.) a 
pedigree with the entry,— 
“Mary ffitton 


Maid of honor 
to Queene Eliza, 


1595.” 
Mary Fitton was baptized at Gawsworth, June 24, 1578, so that we 
may take her age to have been seventeen in 1595.1. She may thus 
very well have seen Love's Labour's Lost at the Christmas of 1597. 
As to the blemished character of the dark lady, this agrees 
perfectly with what we know of Mrs Fitton. Last year (1884) 
the Rev. Frederick C. Fitton, late Rector of Laverstoke, Hants, 
in a communication which he sent to me shortly before his death, 
stated that he had in his possession a pecigree of the Fitton family, 
copied by his father (who was born in 1779) from a MS. by Ormerod, 
author of the A/zstory of Cheshire, containing the entry,— 
“‘Capt. Lougher, Mary Fitton, = Capt. Polwhele, 
Ist husband, maid of honour, .2nd husband. 
had one bastard 
by W™, E. of Pembroke, 
, & two bastards by Sir 
Richard Leveson, Kt.” 
SG SYoed ae o0e GUN BS SEC iy 
Ormerod did not print the words below “ maid of honour,” and for 
this it is not difficult to suggest a reason, 


The approximate date of the marriage with Capt. or Mr Polwhele 


1 According to the version of CXX XVIII. in the Passionate Pilgrim (ninth line), 
the dark lady falsely declared herself to be young. But elsewhere, even in 
CXXX. and CL., there is no indication of her being other than young, which 
indeed seems implied in such expressions as ‘‘ pretty ruth,” ‘* pretty looks,” “lips 
that Loue’s own hand did make.” And Shakspere’s pretending to be youthful 
also implies that the lady was young. It seems probable that Jaggard printed 
CXXXVIII. from an inaccurate copy. (Cf. some remarks by Dowden, Introd. 
to Faesimile of Fassionate Pilgrim, p. vii.) It is possible, however, that some 
one may have altered the last six lines to conceal Mrs Fitton, who, in 1599, was 
in high favour at Court. z 

2 «Sir P. L.” is Sir Peter Leycester (1614—1678). 
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§ 8. EDITIONS OF SONNETS IN 1609 AND 1640. XXlll 


was 1607.1 Was she married to Lougher in early youth, previous 
to 1595? ‘This, in Elizabethan times, would have been far from 
unlikely ; and documents in the possession of the Marquis of 
Salisbury contain statements which it seems difficult otherwise to 
account for. From a letter to Sir Robert Cecil from Sir Edward 
Fitton, Mrs Fitton’s father, written January 29, 1599, compared 
with another letter of August 5, 1600, it appears that a sum of 
41200, due to Sir Edward, probably for his services in Ireland, 
and assigned by him to his daughter as a marriage-portion ( “her 
porgon”’ ) remained in the hands of the Irish Treasurer, Sir Henry 
Wallop, an objection being made to paying it over to Mrs Fitton 
on the ground that “a good discharge” could not be obtained. 
Fitton protests that a sufficient discharge had been given in accord- 
ance with the terms prescribed by Sir Henry Wallop. It would seem 
to be implied that there was some other person in the background 
who might afterwards, if the money were paid to Mrs Fitton, come 
forward and claim it. And it is difficult or impossible to make out 
who this other person could be, if it was not a previous husband of 
Mrs Fitton’s. If so, most likely the marriage on some grounds, 
real or imaginary, had been made out to be illegal and null and 
void,? and Mrs Fitton had consequently re-assumed her maiden 
name. It may be added that what Mrs Martin says (supra, p. xx) 
of priests marrying gentlewomen at Court, apparently under the 
patronage of Mrs Fitton, would seem most consistent with the 
supposition that Mrs Fitton had herself been married. The question 
of Mrs Fitton’s previous marriage is important with regard to CLIL., 
line 2. And it is worthy of notice that though the dark lady had 
been married, there was apparently no probability of interference 
on the part of her husband. 

On the whole it may be confidently maintained that there is, in 
favour of identifying the dark lady with Mrs Fitton, a weight of 
probable evidence far surpassing what has been previously adduced 
in favour of any other identification. And if Herbert hadsupplanted 
Shakspere in the favour of Mrs Fitton, the consequent imprisonment 
in the Fleet and disgrace may have been not without effect in 
promoting the reconciliation to which C. to CX XVI. relate. 

§ 8. Two of the Sonnets (CX XXVIII. and CXLIV.) appeared, as 
already stated, in the Passionate Pilgrim of 1599. ‘Ten years later, in 
1609, appeared the Quarto edition of the Sonnets, with 4 Lowers 
complaint appended. The book was printed “At London by G. 


1 This is shown by evidence kindly communicated to the Rev. W. A. Harrison 
by Mr J. P. Earwaker, author of the History of Hast Cheshire. 

2 As tothis matter, comparison may be made with what Sir R. Cecil says in his 
letter to Sir G. Carew of Sir E. More’s son’s marriage, and of ‘‘ those courses which 
may be taken to prove the marriage unlawful ” (Calendar of Carew MSS.). 


Xxiv § 9. CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. 


Eld for T. T. and are to be solde by Iohn Wright, dwelling at 
Christ Church gate, 1609.” Or, instead of “Iohn Wright, dwelling 
at Christ Church gate,” is found “William Aspley.” ‘The book is 
printed fairly well, though not so accurately as was possible at the 
time. That Shakspere did not correct successive proofs is pretty 
evident, but it is not likely that in Elizabethan times this supervision 
on the part of the author was nearly so common asit is now. We 
cannot, therefore, infer anything from this fact as to whether the MS. 
of the Sonnets was or was not put in Thorpe’s hands by Shakspere. 

In 1640 was issued a volume described on the title-page as 
‘‘Poems; written by Wil. Shakespeare, Gent. Printed at London 
by Tho. Cotes, and are to be sold by Iohn Benson, dwelling in S‘ 
Dunstans Church-yard. 1640.” If called a second edition of the 
Sonnets, the volume can be so called only when the word * edition” 
is used with some freedom. In the first place, Sonnets XVIII., XIX, 
XLIIL, LVL, LXXV., LXXVL, XCVL, and CXXVI. are omitted ; 
and with respect to the rest, the order of the edition of 1609 is 
little regarded Why XVIII., XIX., etc. should have been excluded 
it is not quite easy to see. If it be said that the book was intended 
to convey the impression that the Sonnets were addressed to a 
woman, some of those just enumerated would not agree with this view. 
Still it must be remembered that others equally unsuitable had been 
admitted, as III., XVI., XXVI. Benson prefixed to the volume an 
address “To the Reader,” which, if not remarkable for critical 
discernment, is nevertheless important as bearing testimony to the 
Sonnets being, on their first publication, less popular than the Plays. 

§ 9. As to the criticism of the Text, the great crux is presented 
by the commencement of the second line in CXLVL., where, in the 
Quarto of 1609, the words “ my sinfull earth” occur at the-end of- 
the first line and again at the beginning of the second. The second 
line is thus obviously wrong. In correcting it, the general scope 
of the Sonnet must be taken into account. The principal subject 
is, feeding the body and soul; and the conclusion come to is that 
the latter, and not the former, is to be fed. ‘“ Why feed’st” (cf. L, 
line 6) would thus be suitable. Moreover “my” in the first line, 
and “why” commencing alike the second and third, may have 
been the cause of confusion and error.? The first three lines will 
then stand :— 

1 «The order of the poems in this volume is very arbitrary, but it is followed 
in the editions by Gildon (1710) and Sewell (1725 and 1728), as well as those 
published by Ewing (1771) and by Evans (1775). In all these editions Sonnets 
XVI, XIX., XE, DVI, UXXV.,<UXXVIL, XCWI, and: CXXVivare 
omitted, and Sonnets CXXXVIII. and CXLIV. are given in the form in which 
they appear in the Passionate Pilgrim.’ —Cambridge Shakespeare, vol. 9, Preface, 
D, XVII. 
as Of suggested emendations the Cambridge editors give, ‘‘Fool’d by those 


§ Io. INTERPRETATION OF SOME PASSAGES. XXV 


‘* Poore soule, the center of my sinfull earth, 
Why feed’st these rebbell powres that thee array ? 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth,” etc. 


Such an example as that furnished by XXV., lines 9 and 11, where 
the terminations “worth” and “ quite” do not correspond, may 
have resulted from one of the lines being altered on revision, while 
the other remained unchanged. The repeated substitution of 
“their” for ‘‘thy” has been ascribed to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the compositor. Malone remarked, “The same mistake 
has several times happened in these Sonnets, owing probably to 
abbreviations having been formerly used for the words ¢/ecr and ¢hy, 
so nearly resembling each other as not to be easily distinguished. 
I have observed the same error in some of the old English plays.” } 
In other cases the critic should remember that Elizabethan ortho- 
graphy was much more lax than that of our time, and also that this 
orthography was accompanied by a pronunciation which not only 
differed from what now prevails, but which, even in the mouths of 
educated persons, was more obtuse and less precise. Cf. “steel’d” 
and “‘held,” XXIV., lines 1, 3, and “‘sheeds ” and “deeds,” XXXIV., 
lines 13,14. And ofcourse, in relation to the Sonnets, as elsewhere, 
the critic should so far observe the general rule that the more 
difficult reading is to be preferred, as to be on his guard against 
emendations of tempting facility. 

§ 10. Only a very few additional passages of difficult interpreta- 
tion can be here noticed.? 

(XVI., line 10.) This (Times pensel or my pupill pen).—LDr Furnivall has 
suggested to me that ‘‘ Times pensel” is used with a general reference to such 
written records of the time as may refer to Mr W. H. This view appears to me 
correct ; and it is well worthy of notice that in the Quarto the words ‘‘ Times 
pensel or my pupill pen” are bracketed together. The record of ‘‘Time’s 
pensel” would thus be of a similar kind to that made by the poet’s “ pupill 
pen.” A reason may also thus be assigned for the use of the word ‘‘ pupill,” as 


implying that the record in these Sonnets was subordinate to the general record 
or chronicle of the period. 7Z/zs in ‘‘this (Time’s pensel or my pupill pen) ” 


rebel,” Malone; ‘‘Stary’d by the rebel,” Steevens conj.; ‘‘ Fool’d by these rebel,” 
Dyce ; “Thrall to these rebel,” Anon. conj. Prof. Dowden gives other emend- 
ations : ‘ Foil’d by these rebel,” F. T. Palgrave; ‘‘Hemm/’d with these rebel,” 
Furnivall ; ‘‘ My sins these rebel,” Bullock ; ‘‘ Slave of these rebel,” Cartwright; 
“ My sinful earth these rebel powers array,” G. Massey, the word ‘‘array”’ being 
taken by Massey as implying “set their battle in array against the soul.” Prof. 
Dowden himself gives ‘‘ Press’d by these rebel.” 

1 «* Their” occurs wrongly four times in XLVI. 

2 I may state that I hope before very long to publish a fuller account of the 
questions relating to the Sonnets, and also of their interpretation, than is possible 
in the narrow limits of the Introductions to this Series of Facsimiles. Prof. 
Dowden’s valuable commentary may be studied by any one wishing a further 
insight into the interpretation of these poems. 


XXVi § 11. DIVISION AND GROUPING. 


may be taken as denoting “‘any written record of this kind,” whether by 


‘<Time’s pensel,” etc. 
(XXIII.; lines 11, 12.)— 


‘‘ Who pleade for loue, and look for recompence 
More then that tonge that more hath more exprest.” 


Myself ‘who pleade for loue,” and a recompense greater (first ‘‘more anor 
line 12) than “ that tonge ” (the voice of my books) hath better (third ‘‘more” 
expressed than my voice could do that greater love and recompense (‘‘ that 
more”) which I plead for. I have thus adopted an interpretation suggested 
to me by Mr G. Bernard Shaw. This place may enable the reader to appreciate 
somewhat the lines of Shelley about Shakspere’s Sonnets being used as a 
whetstone to sharpen ‘‘ dull intelligence.” 

(XXXVIL, line 3.) Made lame by Fortunes dearest spight.—There is little diffi- 
culty about this lameness being metaphorical, as may be seen by considering the 
connection of thought, and comparing the following passages, to which my. 
attention was directed by the Rev. W. A. Harrison :—‘‘ Come, lame mee with 
reasons;” ‘*Then there were two cousins laid up; when the one should be 
lam’d with reasons, and the other mad without any” (4s You Like J¢, Act I. 
sc. lii. lines 5—9); ‘‘ That their limbs may halt as lamely as their manners” 
(Timon, Act IV. sc, i. lines 24, 25). Dearest spight. Cf. ** Would I had met 
my dearest foe in heaven” (Hamlet, Act I. sc. ii. line 182). 

(LXXIIL., lines 1 to 12.) That time of yeeare thou maist in me behold, etc.— 
Shakspere speaks of himself as already in declining age, though, according to our 
chronology, he must have been only thirty-four or thirty-five. Cf. the two follow- 
ing stanzas from Lord Byron’s poem written on completing his thirty-sixth year :— 


‘My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone, 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 


‘*The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; __ 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 1 
A funeral pile.” 


After this comparison the objection as to Shakspere’s age may well lose its force. 

(CXXI.) Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed, etc.—Shakspere, deeply 
moved at some scandal circulating concerning him, speaks of an evil reputation 
as worse than actual vileness. He asserts, not that he is blameless, but that he 
has been traduced by persons worse than himself. This Sonnet has probably a 
close connection with what has been called ‘‘ The Period of Gloom”—a period 
which produced, however, a large proportion of Shakspere’s very greatest works. 

(CXXXL, line 13.) J nothing art thou blacke, saue in thy deeds.—Having said 
in the previous line that the lady’s dark complexion seemed to him to surpass the 
beauties of others, the poet proceeds to a climax in this and the following line, 
asserting, somewhat contrary to expectation, that the lady’s complexion is not 
really dark, but that it is falsely alleged to be such on account of the extreme 
turpitude of her conduct. 


§ 11. Attempts to “solve” the Sonnets, by transposing them, 
are always to be regarded with distrust. In what has been already 
said it has been assumed that the order given in the First Quarto 
is the right order ; and this must certainly be maintained until the 
contrary has been proved. And no such proof has yet been made. 


§ II. DIVISION AND GROUPING. XXVI 


The question is, however, chiefly important with regard to I. to 
CXXVI. CLIII. and CLIV. constitute, as was pointed out by 
Armitage Brown, a group by themselves; and the order of 
CXXVII. to CLII. is of less importance. It remains, then, that 
the succession of I. to CXXVI. should be investigated a little more 
closely. Prof. Dowden, following, as he states, Goedeke, has 
called attention to the use of the pronouns “ thou” and “you” in 
the various parts of this series. He states that in I. to L. “you” is 
rare; in LI. to C. “you” and ‘‘thou” alternate, “thou” preponderat- 
ing slightly ; in CI. to CX XVI. “thou” is the exception. “You” 
is the more familiar, and naturally, after three years’ acquaintance, 
prevails in C. to CXXVI.! The following scheme is based to 
some extent on that of Dr Furnivall in the Leopold Shakspere :-— 


Sonnets. ~ . 
Ito 26. a. 1to17. The beauty of Mr W. H.; his duty to beget off- 
spring. ‘*Thou” used exclusively in 12 out of the 17 Sonnets. 

6. 18 to 26. W. H.’s beauty. ‘‘Thou” prevails. Whether 

I to 26 were sent as one or two poetical epistles, uncertain. 

27 to 32. ‘*Thou” Sonnets, Shakspere away in some or all. 32 may 
be taken as termination of poetical epistle. 

33 to 38. Mr W. H. has expressed contrition for the fault committed, 
probably while Shakspere was away: Ill deeds ransomed 
by tears : Couplet at end of 38 marks termination of epistle 
possibly. 

39. May stand alone, or belong to preceding group. 

40 to 42. W. H. has Shakspere’s mistress ; but Shakspere’s love for him 
prevails. 

43 to 47. Perhaps a distinct letter, sent to W. H. in Shakspere’s absence. 

48 to 51. Similar group. 34 to 51 all ‘‘thou” Sonnets. 

52to 55. ‘*You” group. Shakspere’s love for W. H. in absence: 
Immortality for W. H. in Shakspere’s verse. 

56 to 58. W. H. remonstrated with on seeming alienation. 

59, 60. Marked off by philosophical character. Doctrine of the cycles : 
life like successive waves: Shakspere’s verse more powerful 
than Time. : 

61 to 63. Sleeplessness through love: Shakspere’s self-love is love for his 
other self; Shakspere waning : Immortality in verse. 

64 to 68. Characterized by deep melancholy. 

’ 69,70. W. H. has mixed in bad company (F.). rege 

71 to 74. Shakspere on his own death, and his entire love for his friend. 
(Compare the death-thoughts in Hamlet and Measure for 
Measure.) (F.) : 

75 to 77. Shakspere’s constancy produces seeming monotony of verse : 
Use of mirror, dial, and book for manuscript. 

78 to 87. Concerned with rival-poet : farewell. ; Ke 

88 to 94. W. H. estranged or Shakspere fears that he is : Hint in 94 that 
W. H. is being corrupted by bad company. 

95,96. Rebuke and warning against vicious licence. 
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1 But in regard to this question of ‘‘thou” and “you” we should not 
disregard the varied requirements of verse, since we are dealing with poetry. 
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XXVlll § 12, “A LOUERS COMPLAINT.” 


Sonnets. 
97 to 99. Probably written by Shakspere to regain the love of W. H., but 

without apparent effect. 

1co to 126. To be regarded as one poem written on reconciliation after 
protracted separation. Shakspere’s love stronger than ever. 
‘¢ Hell of time” (120) to be compared with the ‘‘ hell” of 
58. Shakspere takes the blame of interruption of intimacy 
on himself. Perhaps, out of sympathy for his friend, 
speaks of the scandal from which he was suffering (112, 
121). Shakspere defends himself against the charge of 
unfaithfulness in 122 to 125, and in 126 gives LZ’ Znvoz. 


But it is probably impossible to construct any such scheme which 
shall not be in some, or many, respects doubtful. 

The second series, CXXVII. to CLIL, is divided by Furnivall 
as follows: the contents stand less in need of comment :— | 127 | 
128 | 129 * | 430 | 131, 132 | 133 to 136'| 137 to 145 [a4s0em 
147, 148 | 149 to 152 |. The last two Sonnets are best regarded 
as distinct | 153|154|. They were tracked by Herzberg 
(Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1878) to an epigram (1X. 627) of the Palatine 
Anthology, though neither of these Sonnets is quite a translation 
of the Greek. How Shakspere became acquainted with it is 
unknown. 

§ 12. “A Louers complaint.” This poem, with the name of 
Shakspere, was appended to the Sonnets as published in 1609. 
Only a word with regard to it can here be added. I am inclined 
to think that it was written before (perhaps a good while before) 
the Zucrece, and that it was left in places in a somewhat rough 
state, and was never finally elaborated by Shakspere.t Cf. the lines 
in the sixth stanza,— 


‘*Vpon whose weeping margent she was set, 
Like vsery applying wet to wet,” 


with what is said in As You Like Jt (Act II. sc. i.) of the stricken 
deer which 
“«Stood on th’ extremest verge of the swift brooke, 
Augmenting it with teares,” 
and what follows,— 
‘* Poor deere, quoth he, thou mak’st a testament 
As worldlings doe, giuing thy sum of more 


To that which had too much” (‘‘ must” in Folio). 
August, 1885. 


* These Sonnets are marked with asterisks to indicate their apparently inde- 
pendent character, Furnivall (Zeop. Shaks.) seems to think 146 possibly misplaced. 
* See Delius’s Paper on this poem in the Shakspere Fahrbuch, 1885. 
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SHAKSPERE’S “SONNETS” AND DRAYTON’S “IDEA.” 


In 1594 Michael Drayton published a small volume of Sonnets, 
with the title Jdeas Mirrour. In these Sonnets he is said to have 
celebrated an early attachment for a lady who lived by the river 
Ankor or Anker, in North Warwickshire, and whom he designated by 
the poetical name of “ Idea.” :— 


** Ardens sweet Ankor, let thy glory be 
That fayre Zdea she doth liue by thee” (Amour 24). 


This collection of Sonnets, which, in successive editions, under- 
went very considerable alterations, cannot be said to present in its 
original form any strong resemblances to Shakspere’s work. Taken 
altogether, these fifty-one Sonnets are markedly un-Shaksperian. 
But in 1599 Drayton published another edition under the title “ /dea,” 
and appended it to his Exglands Herotcall Episiles.2 The number 
of Sonnets was increased to fifty-nine, and there are several which, on 
account of resemblances in language or thought, will readily arrest 
the attention of a reader familiar with Shakspere’s Sonnets. There 
is one to which more than once notice has been directed. Its 
number in the 1599 edition is 22 (subsequently 20) :— 


** An euill spirit your beauty haunts me still, 
Wherewith (alas) I haue been long possest, 
Which ceaseth not to tempt me vnto ill, 

Nor giues me once but one pore minutes rest. 
In me it speakes, whether I sleepe or wake, 
And when by meanes to driue it out I try, 


1 Reprinted for the Roxburghe Club from the copy in the possession of Mr 
W. H. Miller, under the editorship of the late Mr J. P. Collier. 

2 The copy I have used is in the Grenville Library, British Museum. 
There is said to be another in the Bodleian. I ought perhaps to say that I am 
not now concerned with Drayton’s /dea, The Shepheard’s Garland, Fashioned in 


Vine Eglogs, 1593. 
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With gréater torments then it me doth take, 

And tortures me in most extreamity 

Before my face, it layes all my dispaires, 

And hastes me on vnto a suddaine death ; 

Now tempting me, to drowne my selfe in teares,_ 

And then in sighing to giue vp my breath: 
Thus am I still prouok’d to euery euill, ; 
By this good wicked spirit, sweet Angel deuill.” 


A comparison of this Sonnet with Shakspere’s Sonnet CXLIV. 
can scarcely leave it doubtful that the resemblance is not accidental. 
But as Sonnet CXLIV. is contained in the Passionate Pilgrim (1599), 
it might seem possible that Drayton had seen it in this collection, 
and, later in the same year, had imitated it in the Sonnet given 
above. But with regard to other similarities this explanation is in 
no way admissible. Take, for example, lines 7—14 of 33 (as 
altered in 1599), which must be compared with Shakspere’s XLVI. 
and XLVIIT. :— ; 


“ To Imagination. Sonet 33. 


““ Whilst yet mine eyes doe surfet with delight 
My wofull hart imprison’d in my brest, 
Wisheth to be transform’d into my sight, 
That it like those, in looking might be blest, 
But whilst mine eyes thus greedily doe gaze, 
Finding their obiects ouersoone depart, 
These now the others happines doe praise, 
Wishing themselves that they were now my hart ; 
That eyes had hart, or that the hart had eyes, 
As couetous the others use to haue 3 
But finding reason still the same denies, 
This to each other mutually they craue, 
That since each other yet they cannot bee, 
That eyes could thinke, or that my hart could see.” 


Drayton’s Sonnet 29, Zo the Senses, should be compared with 
Shakspere’s CXLI. But to quote only one other Sonnet from 
Drayton (43 in 1599 ed., afterwards 44), in which we shall find 
resemblances to Shakspere which are very important :— 


i 


“Whilst thus my penne striues to eternize thee, 
Age rules my lines with wrincles in my face, 
Wherein the Map of all my misery, 

Is modeld out the world of my disgrace, 

Whilst in despight of tyrannizing times, 

Medea like I make thee young againe, 

Proudly thou scorn’st my world-outwearing rimes, 

And murther’st vertue with thy coy disdaine ; 

And though in youth, my youth vntimely perrish 

To keepe thee from obliuion and the graue, 

Ensuing ages yet my rimes shall cherrish, 

Where I entomb’d, my better part shall saue ; 
And though this earthly body fade and die, 
My name shall mount vpon eternitie.” — 
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We notice first that Drayton, though only some thirty-six years 
of age, speaks of himself, like Shakspere, as already aged.) Age, 
with wrinkles, is ruling lines on his face—a mode of expression 
_ easy to be paralleled from Shakspere (cf. IL., XIX., LXII., LX XIII.). 
Drayton, however, somewhat inconsistently, speaks of his youth 
as “untimely perishing.” As to ‘“dispight of tyrannising times ” 
and the subject of his verse being ‘“‘ made young again,’”’ XIX. may 
be compared :— 


** Vet doe thy worst ould Time dispight thy wrong, 
My loue shall in my verse euer liue young.” 


Like Shakspere (LV. ad), Drayton (in 1599) anticipates eternal 
renown ; and it is perhaps worth noting that in the previous year 
(1598) he had been placed among the poets for whom this had been 
predicted by Meres, his name standing next before Shakspere’s (sp. 
p. xiii). But perhaps most remarkable of all is what Drayton says 
of his ‘‘ better part ” being preserved, ‘‘ entomb’d” in his verse. The 
student of Shakspere may at once recall what is said in LXXIV. 
of the poet’s friend reading the verses dedicated to him after Shak- 
spere’s death :— 
‘* When thou reuewest this, thou dost reuew 
The very part was consecrate to thee, 


The earth can haue but earth, which is his due, 
My spirit is thine the better part of me ;” 


and LXXXI. :— 


‘¢ When you intombed in mens eyes shall lye, 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse 
Which eyes not yet created shall ore-read,”’ etc. 


I have not exhausted the evidence ; but enough has been said 
to prove that Drayton must have had, before the issue of his /dea 
in 1599, an acquaintance with some portion of Shakspere’s Sonnets. 
Such acquaintance is not discernible in the edition of 1594. And 
as several of the Sonnets just mentioned did not appear in print till 
1609, it follows that Drayton must have seen them in MS. A 
circulation in the MS. form is probably implied in what Meres says 
of Shakspere’s “ sugred Sonnets among his private friends,” and it 
is probably implied also in Jaggard’s getting hold of two of the 
Sonnets for his Passionate Pilgrim.? But a question will naturally 
suggest itself with regard to the Chronology set forth in preceding 
pages (§ 4). To this question I may reply that I can detect in the 


1 A fact to which, if I recollect rightly, my attention was some time ago 
directed by Mr P. Z. Round. 

2 Cf. “Where as being spred abroade in written Coppies, it had gathered 
much corruption by ill Writers,” Newman’s Dedication to Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella, 1591. 
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1599 Jdea no allusion to the Sonnets placed above (p. x, seg.) in 
1601. The allusions and analogies are concerned only with those 
of 1598 and 1599. The latest appears to be the eighty-first ; and 
it is possible that this may have been written before the end of 1598 
(according to the reckoning of the time).! But there are apparently 
no indications which would enable us to determine this point with 
precision. It is sufficient that Drayton’s allusions are to Sonnets of 
1598 or 1599. How Shakspere viewed the use made of his work 
by Drayton we do not know; but probably he regarded it with mag- 
nanimous indifference. Perhaps this is to be inferred from the fact 
that the suggestions borrowed from Shakspere did not disappear in 
subsequent editions of the Zéea. On the contrary, it would seem 
that further addition was made to what had appeared in 1599; and 
Drayton does not seem to have been deterred from borrowing sub- 
sequently in his Vymphidia from the description of Queen Mab in 
Romeo and Juliet ,? and, in his Barons’ Wars, from the character of 
Brutus as described by Antony in /wlius Caesar (Collier’s Intro- 
duction to Poems of Drayton, p. x\vili). In the latter case this 
occurred previous to the publication of /udius Cesar in the Folio 
of 1623. 

It is also very worthy of note that though, as remarked above, 
dea with its quasi-Shaksperian insertions was added to Ezgland’s 
fTeroicall Epistles in 1599, Drayton had published in 1598 an 
edition of the Zfist/es without /dea; so that we have grounds for 
thinking that Drayton had given his Sonnets their Shaksperian 
colouring in the interval. We have thus substantial corroborative 
evidence of the Chronology of the Sonnets as previously set forth. 
And it is remarkable, and confirmatory of the view above given, that 
already in 1598 Drayton was known as a copier or imitator, not to 
say plagiarist. This appears from the following lines of Edward 
Guilpin in his Skcalethera (Satyre VI. p. 64, Grosart’s Reprint) :— 


‘“*Drayton’s condemn’d of some for imitation, 
But others say ’twas the best Poets fashion.” 


Whether Drayton’s treatment of Shakspere’s Sonnets was influenced 
by his being, as Collier considered (of. cit., p. xxxiv), in “want of 
pecuniary resources ” about 1598-9, we need not now enquire. 


Lee 


‘ On p. xviii what I have said is in accordance with the modern style. Of 
CXLI. mentioned above it is impossible to give the year. 


? Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature (ed. Carruthers), vol. i. p: 9I. 
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NOTE, 


In ‘‘ Strikes each in each” (VIII, line 10) the final ‘‘s” in ‘* Strikes” does 
not appear in the British Museum copy of the First Quarto, but the true reading 
is not doubtful. A similar remark may be made with respect to the initial ‘‘t” 
in *‘the deare hearts part” (XLVI, line 12). In the Earl of Ellesmere’s copy 
these letters may possibly have not failed. ‘‘Reserue” (LXXXYV, line 3) is no 
doubt the true reading, though the ‘‘u” is defective in the British Museum copy. 
In LXXXVI, line 2, ‘‘(all to precious)” is not hyphened. In the ‘‘ gracious” 
of LXXIX, line 3, the dot of the ‘‘i” has become elonzated in the facsimile, 
so as to give the appearance of “1.” 
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Rom faireft creatures we defire increafe, 
That thereby beauties Rofe might neuer die, 
But as the riper thould by time deceate, 
His tender heire might beare his memory: , 
But thou contraéted to thine owne bright eyes, 
Feed’ thy lights flame with felfe fubantiali fewell, | 
Making a famine where aboundance lies, 
Thy {elfe thy foe,to thy {weet felfe too cruell: é 
Thou that are now the worlds frefh ornament, 
And only herauld to the gaudy fpring, 
Within thine owne bud burieft thy content, 
And tender chorle makft waft in niggarding: 
Pitty the world, or elfe this glutton be, 
To eate the worlds due,by Ae graue and thee. 


2 

V Vilen fortie Winters fhall befeige thy brow, 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 
Thy youthes proud liuery fo gaz don now, 
Wil be atotter’d weed of fal worth held: 
Then being askt,where all thy beautie lies, 
Where all the treafure of thy lufty daies; 
To fay within thine owne deepe funken eyes, 
Were an all-eating fhame,and thriftleffe praife. 
How much more praife deferu'd thy beauties vie, 
If thou couldft anfwere this faire child of mine 
Shall {um my count,and make my old excufe 
Proouing his beautie by Succi thine. 
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This were to be new made when thou art ould, 
And fee thy blood warme when thou feel {tit could, 


pee in thy glaffe and at the face thou veweft, 
Now is the time that face fhould forme an other, 
Whofe freth repaire if now thou not renewelt, 
Thou doo’ft beguile the world, vnbleffe fome mother. 
For where is fhe fo faire whofe vn-eard wombe 
Difdaines the tillage of thy husbandry? 
Or who is he {fo fond will be the tombe, 
Ofhis felfe loue to {top pofterity? 
Thou art thy mothers glaffe and fhe in thee 
Calls backe the louely Aprill of her prime, 
So thou through windowes of thine age fhalc fee, 
Difpight of wrinkles this thy goulden time. 

But ifrhou liue remembred not to be, 

Die fingle and thine Image dies with thee. 


AJ Nitifty louclinetf why dot thou fpend, 
Vpon thy felfe thy beauties legacy? 
Natures bequeft giues nothing but doth lend, 
And being franck fhe lends to thofe are free: 
Then beautious nigard why dooft thou abufe, 
The bountious largeffe giuen thee to giue? 
Profitles vferer why dooft thou vie 
So great a fumme of fummes yet can’ft not liue? 
For hauing traffike with thy {elfe alone, 
Thou of thy felfe thy {weet felfe doft deceaue, 
Then how when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable ef ndit can’t thou leaue? 
Thy voufd beauty muft be tomb’d with thee, 
Which vfed liues th’executor to be. 


p) 
5 fies howers that with gentle worke did frame, 
_ The louely gaze where euery eye doth dwell 
Will play the tirants to the very fame, 


And 


—— 
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And that vnfaire which fairely doth excell: 

For neuer refting time leads Summer on, 

To hidious winterand confounds him there, 
Sap checkt with froft and luftie leau’s quite gon, 
Beauty ore-fnow’d and barenes euery where, 


. Then were not fummers diftillation lef 


A liquid prifoner pent in walls of glaffe, 
Beauties effect with beauty were bereft, 
Nor it nor noe remembrance what it was. 
But flowers diftil'd though they with winter meete, 
Leefe but their (how, their fubftance ftill lines (weet. 
6 


afi Hen let not winters wragged hand deface, 
In thee thy fummer ere thou be diftil’d: 
Make fweet fome viall;treafure thou fome place, 
With beautits treafure ere it be felfe kil'ds 
That vie is not forbidden viery, 
"Which happies thofe that pay the willing lone; 
That’s for thy felfe to breed an other thee, 
Or ten times happier be it ten for one, 
Ten times thy felfe were happier then thou are, 
If ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee, 
Then what could death doe if thou fhould’ft depart, 
Leauing thee liuing in pofterity? 

Be not felfe-wild for thou art much too faire, 


To be deaths conqueft and make wormes thine heire. 


Oc in the Orient ah the gracious light, 
Lik vp his burning head,each vnder eye 
Doth homage to his new appearing fight, 
Seruing with lookes his facred maiefty, 

And hauing climb’d the fteepe vp heauenly hill, 

Refembling ftrong youth in his middle age, 

Yet mortall lookes adore his beauty ftill, 

Attending on his goulden pigrimags: 

But when from high-mott pich ues wery Ca, 
yl 


Like 


te 
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Like feeble age he reeleth from the day, 


The eyes(fore dutious now conuerted are 
From his low traétand looke an other way: 
So thou, thy felfe out-going in thy noon: 
Vnlokd on dieft vnleffe thou geta fonne. 
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M Viick to heare,why hear'ft thou mufick fadly, 


Sweets with fweets warre not ,ioy delights in ioy: 


Why lou’ft thou that which thou receauft not gladly, 
Or elfe receau'ft with pleafure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well tuned founds, 
By ynions married do oftend thine eare, 
They do but fweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In fingleneffe the parts that thou fhould’{t beare- 
Marke how one ftring fweet husband to an other, 
Strike each in each by mutuall ordering; 
Refembling fier,and child, and happy mother, 
Who all in one,one pleafing note do fing: 
Whole fpeechleffe fong being many, feeming one, 
Sings this to thee thou fingle wilt proue none. 


IS it for feare to wet a widdowes eye, 
That thou confum’ft chy felfe in fingle life? 
Ah; if thou iffuleffe thalt hap to die, 
The world will waile thee like amakeleffe wife, 
The world wilbe thy widdow and ftill weepe, 
That thou no forme of thee hatt left begin 
When cuery priuac widdow well may keepe, 
By childrens eyes,her husbands fhape in minde: 
Looke what an vnthrift in the world doth {pend 
Shifts but his place, for (till the world inioyes it 
But beauties walte, hath in the world an end, 
And kept vnvfde the vfer fo deftroyes it: 
No loue toward others in that bofome fits 
That on himfelfe fuch murdrous fhame commits, 


Id, 


a 
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to 
Fe fhame deny that thou bear ft loue to any 
Who for thy feife art fo vnprouident 
Graunt ifthou wile,thou art belou’d of many, 
But that chou none lou’ft is moft euident: 
Fot thou art fo poffeft with murdrous hate, 
That gainft thy felfe chou ftickft not to confpire, 
Seeking that beautious roofe to ruinate 
Which to repaire fhould be thy chiefe defire : 
© change thy thought,that I may change my minde, 
Shall hate be fairer log’d then gentle loue? 
Be as thy prefence is gracious and kind, 
Or to thy felfe at leaft kind harted proue, 
Make thee an other felfe for loue of me, 
That beauty ftill may liue in thine or thee. 
II ; 
A S faftas thou fhale wane fo faft thou grow'ft, 
In one of thine,from that which thou departeft, 
And that freth bloud which yongly thou beftow’f, 
Thou maift call thine,when thou from youth conuerteft, 
Herein liues wifdome,beauty,and increafe, 
Wicthoutthis follie,age,and could decay, 
Ifall were minded fo,the times fhould ceafe, 
And threefcoore yeare would make the world away: 
Let thofe whom nature hath not made for ftore, 
Harth, featureleffe,and rude , barrenly perrith, 
Looke whom fhe beft indow'd, fhe gaue the more; 
Which bountious guift thou fhouldft in bounty cherrifh, 
She caru’d thee for her feale,and ment therby, 
Thou fhouldft print more,not let that coppy die. 
T2 
VV Hen J doe count the clock that tels the time, 
And fee the braue day funck in hidious night, 
When] behold the violet paft prime, 
And fable curls or filuer’d ote with white : 
When lofty trees { {ee barren of leaues, 
Which erft from heat did canopie the herd 
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And Sommers greene all girded vp in fheaues 
Bome on the beare with white and briftly beards 
Then of thy beauty do I queftion make 
That thou among the wattes of time muft goe, 
Since {weets and beauties do them-felues forfake, 
And die as faft as they fee others grow, 
And nothing gainft Times fieth can make defence 
Saue breed to Grae him,when he takes thee hence. 
I 
‘@) That you were your felfe but loue you are 
No longer yours,then you your felfe here liue, 
Againft this cumming end you fhould prepare, 
And yourfweet femblance to fome other giue. 
So fhould that beauty which you hold in leafe 
Find no determination,then you were 
You felfe again after your felfes deceafe, 
When your {weet iffue your {weet forme fhould beare. 
Who lets fo faire ahoufe fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might vphold, 
Againft the ftormy gufts of winters day 
And barren rage of deaths eternal! cold? 
O none but vnthrifts,deare my loue you know, 
You hada Father, let your Son fay fo. 
I 
N2 from the ftars do ee iudgement plucke, 
And yet me thinkes J haue Aftronomy, 
But not to tell of good,or euil lucke, 
Of plagues ,of dearths,or feafons quallity, 
Nor can I fortune to breefe mynuits tell; 
Pointing to each his thunder, raine and winde, 
Or fay with Princes if it thal go wel 
By oft predict that Lin heauen finde, 
But from thine eies my knowledge I deriue, 
And conftant ftars in them I read {uch art 
As truth and beautie thal together thriue 
If from chy felfe,co ftore thou would& conuert: 
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Or elfe of thee this I prognofticate, 
Thy endis Truthes and Beauties doome and date. 


15 15 
Hen I confider euery thing that growes = 
Holds in perfection but a Little moment. 

That this huge ftage prefenteth nought but fhowes 
Whereon the Stars in fecret influence comment. 
When I perceiue that men as plants increafe, 
Cheared and checkt euen by the felfe-fame skies 
Vaunt in their youthful fap,at height decreafe, 
And were their braue ftate out of memory. 
Then the conceit of this inconftant ftay, 
Sets you moft rich in youth before my fight, 
Where waftfull time debateth with decay 
To change your day of youth to fullied night, 

And allin war with Time for loue of you 

As he takes from you,] ingraft you new. 

16 
Vt wherefore do not you a mightier waie 
Make warre vppon this bloudietirant time? 

And fortifie your f fein your decay 
With meanes more blefled then my barren rime? 
Now ftand you on the top ofhappie houres, 
And many maiden gardens yet vnfet, 
With vertuous with would beare your liuing flowers, 
Much liker then your painted counterfeit: 
So fhould the lines of life that life repaire 
Which this (Times penfel or my pupill pen ) 
Neither in mward worth nor outward faire 
Can make you liue your feife in eies of men, 

To giuc away your felfe,keeps your felfe ftill, 

And you muft liue drawne by your owne {weet skill, 


I 
V will beleeue my | in time to come 
If it were fild with your moft high deferts? 
B4 


Though 
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Though yet heauen knowes it is but as atombe 
Which hides your life , and fhewes not halfe your parts: 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in freth numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would fay this Poet lies, 
Such heauenly touches nere toucht earthly faces. 
So fhould my papers (yellowed with their age) 
Be fcorn’d, like old men of leffe truth then tongue, 
And your true rights be termd a Poets rage, 
And ftretched miter of an Antique fong. 
But were fome childe of yours aliue that time, 
You fhould live twife in it,and in my rime, 
18, 
Sie I compare thee to a Summers day? 

Thou art more louely and more temperate: 
Rough windes do fhake the darling buds of Maie, 
And Sommers leafe hath all too fhort a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye ofheauen fhines, 

And oftenis his gold complexion dimm’d, 
And euery faire aan faire fome-time declines, 
By chance,or natures changing courfe yntrim’d: 
But thy eternall Sommer fhall not fade, 
Nor loofe poffeffion of that faire thou ow’ft, 
Nor fhall death brag thou wandr ft in his fhade, 
When in eternall lines to time thou grow’ft, 

So long as men can breath or eyes can fee, 

So long liues this,and this giues life to thee, 

19 
[Earring time blunt thou the Lyons pawes, 
And make the earth deuoure her owne {weet brood, 

Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce Tygers yawes, 
And burne the long liu’d Phanix in her blood, 
Make glad and forry feafons as thou fleet ft, 
And do what ere thou wile {wift-footed time 
To the wide world and all her fading fweets: 
But I forbid thee one moft hainous crime, 
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O carue not with thy howers my loues faire brow, 
Nor draw noe lines there with thine antique pen, 
Him in thy courfe vntainted doe allow, 
For beauties patterne to fucceding men. 

Yet doe thy worft ould Time difpight thy wrong, 

My loue fhall in my verfe euerliue young. 

20 
A Womans face with natures owne hand painted, 
Hafte thou the Mafter Miftris of my paffion, 

A womans gentle hatt but not acquainted 
With fhifting change as is falfe womens fafhion, 
An eye more bright then theirs, lefle falfe in rowling: 
Gilding the obieét where-vpon it gazeth, 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling, 
Which fteales mens eyes and womens foules amafeth, 
And fora woman wert thou firft created, 
Till nature as fhe wrought thee fella dotinge, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpofe nothing. 

But fince the prickt thee out for womens pleafure, 

Mine bethy loue and thy loues vie their treafure, 

21 
Ois it not with meas with that Mule, 
Stird by a painted beauty to his verfe, 

Who heauen it felfe for ornament doth vie, 
And euery faire with his faire doth reherfe, 
Making a coopelment of proud compare 
With Sunne and Moone, with earth and {eas rich gems: 
Wich Aprills firft borne flowers and all things rare, 
That heauens ayre in this huge rondure hems, 
O let me true in Ioue buttruly write, 
And then beleeue me,my loue is as faire, 
Asany mothers childe,though not fo bright 
As thofe gould candells fixt in heauens ayer: 

Let them fay more that like ofheare-fay well, 

I will not prayfe that purpofe not to fell. 

Cc 
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22 
M Y glaffe thall not perfwade me Iam ould, 
So long. as youth and thou are of one date, 
But when in thee times forrwes I behould, 
Then look { death my daies fhould expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth couer thee, 
Is but the feemely rayment of my heart, 
Which in thy breft doth liue,as thine in me, 
How can I then be elder then thou art? 
O therefore loue be of thy felfe fo wary, 
As I not for my felfe,but for thee will, 
Bearing thy heart which I will keepe fo chary 
As tender nurfe her babe from faring ill, 
Prefume not on thy heart when mine is flaine, 
Thou gau’ft me thine not to giue backe againe. 


23 
A S$ an ynperfeét actor on the ftage, 


Who with his feare is put befides his part, 

Or fome fierce thing repleat with too much rage, 
Whofe ftrengths abondance weakens his owne heart; 
So I for feare of atl forge to fay, 
The perfe& ceremony of loues right, 
And in mine owne loues ftrength feeme to decay, 
Ore-charg’d with burthen of mine owne loues might: 
O let my books be then the eloquence, 
And domb prefagers of my {peaking breft, 
Who pleade for loue,and look for recompence, 
More then that tonge that more hath more expreft. 

O learne to read what filent loue hath writ, 

To heare wit eies belongs to loues fine wiht. 


2 

Ine eye hath play’d ugh ree and hath fteeld, 
thy henley forme in table of my heart, 

My body is the frame wherein ti’s held, 

And perfpedtiue it is bett Painters art. : 

For through the Painter muft you fee his skill, 
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To finde where your true Image pictur’d lies, 
Which in my bofomes fhop is hanging ftil, 
That hath his windowes glazed with thine eyes: 
Now fee what good-turnes eyes for eies haue done, 
Mine eyes haue drawne thy fhape,and thine for me 
Are windowes to my breft, where-through the Sun 
Delights to peepe,to gaze therein onthee 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art 
They draw but what they fee,know not the harc. 
25 
Et thofe who are in fauor with their ftars, 
Ofpublike honour and proud titles boft, 
Whilft | whome fortune of fuch tryumph bars 
Vnlookt for ioy in that I honour moft; 
Great Princes favorites their faire leaues fpread, 
But as the Marygold at the funs eye, 
And in them-felues their pride lies buried, 
For at a frowne they in their glory die. 
The painefull warrier famofed for worth, 
After athoufand victories once foild, 
Is from the booke of honour rafed quite, 
And all the reft forgot for which he toild: 
Then happy | that loue and am beloued 
Where I may not remoue,nor be remoued, 


26 

Ord of my loue,to whome in vaffalage 

Thy merrit hath my dutie ftrongly knit; 
To thee] fend this written ambaffage 
To witneffe duty, not to fhew my wit. 
Duty fo great,which wit fo poore as mine 
May make feeme bare,in wanting words to fhew its 
But that Lhope fome good conceipt of thine _ 
In thy foules thought( all naked ) will beftow it: 
Til whatfocuer ftar that guides my mowing, 
Points on me gratioufly with faire afpect, 
And puts apparrell on my es louing, 
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To (how me worthy of their [weet refpeét, 
Then may I dare to boaft how J doe loue thee, 
Til then, not fhow my head where thou maift proueme 


27 
Eary with toyle,1 haft me to my bed, 
The deare repofe for lims with trauadl tired, 
But then begins atourny in my head 
To worke my mind,when boddies work's expired. 
For then my thoug hts(from far where I abide) 
Intend a zelous pilgrimage to thee; 
And keepe my drooping eye-lids open wide, 
Looking on darknes which the blind doe fee. 
Saue that my foules imaginary fight 
Prefents their fhaddoe to my fightles view, 
Which like a iewell(hunge in gaftly night) 
Makes blacke night beautious,and her old face new. 
Loe thus by day my lims,by night my mind, 
For thee,and for my felfe,noe quiet finde, 
28 
H Ow can] thenreturne in happy plight 
That am debard the benifit of refl? 
When daies oppreffion is not eazd by night, 
Bur day by night and night by day opreft. 
And each(though enimes to ethers raigne ) 
Doe in confent fhake hands to torture me, 
The one by toyle,the other to complaine 
How far | toyle, fill farther off from thee. 
I tell the Day to pleafe him thou art bright, 
And do’ft him grace when clouds doe blot the heauen: 
So flatter I the (wart complexiond night, ; 
When fparkling ftars twire not thou guil’ft th’ eauen, 
But day doth daily draw my forrowes longer, (Rronger 
And night doth nightly make greefes length feeme 


29 
V Vien in difprace with Fortune and mens eyes, 
Tall alone beweepe my out-caft flare, 
And 
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And trouble deafe heauen with my bootleffc cries, 

And looke ypon my felfe and curfe my fate. 

Wihhing me liketo one more rich in hope, 

Featur'd like him, like him with friends poffeft, 

Defiting this mans art,and that mans skope, 

With what | moft inioy contented leaft, 

Yet in thefe thoughts my felfe almoft defpifing, 

Haplye I thinke on thee, and then my {late, 

(Like to the Larke at breake of daye arifing ) 

From fullen earth fings himns at Heauens gate, 
For thy {weet louc remembred fuch welth brings, 


That then I skorne to change my ftate with Kings. 


fe) 
VV to the Seffions erica filent thought, 
I fommon vp remembrance of things palt, 
I figh thelacke of many a thing I foughr, 
And with old woes new waile my deare times wafte: 
Then can I drowne an eye(yn-v{'d to flow) 
For precious friends hid in deaths dateles night, 
And weepe a frefh loues long fince canceld woe, 
And mone th expence of many a vannifht fight. 
Then can I greeue at greeuances fore-gon, 
And heauily from woe to woe tell ore 
The fad account of fore-bemoned mone, 
Which I new pay,as if not payd before. 
But if the while J thinke on thee (deare friend) 
Allioffes are reftord,and forrowes end. 
I 
hy bofome is indeared i all hearts, 
Which I by lacking haue fuppofed dead, 
And there raignes Loue and all Loues louing parts, 
And all thofe friends which I chought buried. 
How many a holy and obfequious teare 
Hath deare religious louc ftolne from mine eye, 
As intereft of the dead, which now appeare, 
But things remou d that hidden in fae lie, 
3 


To 
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Thou art the graue where buried loue doth line, 
H ung with the tropheis of my louers gon, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did giue, 
That due of many,nowis thine alone, 

Their images I loud, I view in thee, 

And thou(all they)haft all the all of me. 

32 

] F thou furuiue my well contented daie, 

When that churle death my bones with duft fhall couer 
And fhalt by fortune once more re-furuay: 
Thefe poore rude lines of thy deceafed Louer: 
Compare them with the bett'ring of the time, 
And though they be out-ftript by euery pen, 
Referue them for my loue, not for their rime, 
Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 
Oh then voutfafe me but this louing thoughe, 
Had my friends Mufe growne with this growing age, 
A dearer birth then this bis loue had brough= 
To march in ranckes of better equipage: 

But fince he died and Poets better proue, 

Theirs for their file ile read, his for his loue. 


Fe many a glorious aes haue I feene, 

Flatter the moustaine tops with foueraine eie, 

Kiffing with golden face the meddowes greene; 

Guilding pale ftreames with heauenly alcumy: 

Anon permit the bafeft cloudes to ride, 

With ougly rack on his celeftiall face, 

And from the for-lorne world his vifage hide 

Stealing vnfeene to welt with this difgrace: 

Euen fo my Sunne one early morne did fhine, 

Wichall triumphant fplendor on my brow, 

But out alack he was but one houre mine, 

The region cloude hath mask'd him from me now, 
Yet him for chis,my.loue no whic difdaineth, 
Suas of the world may ftaine,whé heaucas fun ftainteh. 
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34 
VVYB didft thou promife fach a beautious day, 


And make me trauaile forth without my cloake, _ 


To let bace cloudes ore-take me inmy way, 
Hiding thy brau’ry in their rotten {moke. 
Tis not enough that through the cloude thou breake, 
To dry the raine on my ftorme-beaten face, 
For no man well of fucha falue can Speake, 
That heales the wound, and cures not the difgrace: 
Nor can thy fhame giue phificke to my griefe, 
Though thou repent , yet I haue ftill the loffe, 
Th’ offenders forrow lends but weake reliefe 
To him that beares the (trong offenfes loffe, 
Ah but thofe teares are pearle which thy loue fheeds, 
And they are ritch,and ranfome all ill deeds. 


5 
Ne more bee greeu'd if that which thou haft done, 
Rofes haue thornes,and filuer fountaines mud, 

Cloudes and eclipfes faine both Moone and Sunne, 
And loathfome canker liues in fweeteft bud. 
Allmen make faults,and even I in this, 
Authorizing thy trefpas with compare, 
My felfe corrupting faluing thy amiffe, 
Excufing their fins more then their fins are; 
Forto thy fenfuall fault I bring in fence, 
Thy aduerfe party is thy Aduocate, 
And gainft my felfe a lawfull plea commence, 
Such ciuill war is in my loue and hate, 

That Ian acceflary needs mutt be, 

Tothat {weet theefe which fourely robs from me, 

6 
Et me confefte that ue two mult be twaine, 
Alchough our vndeuided loues are one; 

So fhall thofe blots that do with me remaine, 
Without thy helpe, by me be borne alone, 
Jn our two loues there is but one refpect, 


Though 
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Though in our lives a feperable fpighe, 
Which though ir alter not loues fole effec, 
Yet doth it f{teale {weet houres from loues delighe, 
I may not euer-more acknowledge thee, 
Leatt my bewailed guile fhould do thee fhame, 
Nor thou with publike kindneffe honour me, 
Vnleffe thou take that honour from thy name: 
But doe not fo, [loue thee in fuch fort. 
As thou being mine,mine is thy good report. 


7 
A S adecrepit father eae delight, 
To fee his atiue childe do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame by Fortunes deareft{pight 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth. 
For whether beauty, birth,or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of thefe all,or all,or more 
Inticled in their parts,do crowned fit, 
I make my loue ingrafted to this ftore: 
So chen lam not lame,poore, nor difpif'd, 
Whilft that this fhadow doth fuch fubfance gine, 
That Jin thy abundance am fuffied, 
And by apart of all thy glory liue: 

Looke whatis beft,that beft I with in thee, 

This wifh I haue,then ten times happy me. 
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Ow ean my Mufe wancfubitedt to inuent 
Whilc thou doft breath that poor ft into my verte, 
Thine owne {weet argument,to excellent, 
For euety vulgar paper to rehearfe: 
Oh giue thy felfe the thankes if ought in me, 
Worthy perufal ftand againtt thy fight, 
For who's fo dumbe that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thy felfe doft giue inuention light? 
Be thou the tenth Mufe,ten times more in worth 
Then thofe old nine which rimers inuocate, 
And he that calls on thee,let him bring forth 


Eternall 
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Eternal numbers to out-liue long date. 
If my flight Mufe doe pleafe thefe curious daies, 
The paine be mine,but thine thal be the praife. 


39 
O H how thy worth wirh manners may I finge, 
When thou artall the better part of me? 
What can mine owne praife to mine owne felfe bring; 
And what is’t but mine owne when I praife thee, 
Euen for this,let vs deuided liue, 
And our deate loue loofe name of fingle one 
That by this feperation I may. giue: 
That due to thee which thou deferu {t alone: 
Oh abfence what a torment wouldit thou prouwe, 
Were it not thy foure leifure gaue {weer leaue, 
To enrertaine the time with thoughts ofloue, 
WVhich time and thoughts fo fweerly doft deceine, 
And that thou teacheft how to make one twaine, 
By praiiing him here who doth hence remaine, 
fo) 
Ake al] my loues,my isle es take them all, 
What haftthou then more then thou had{t before? 
_ No loue,my loue,that chou maift true !oue call, 
All mine was thine, before thou had{ft this more: 
Then if for my loue,thou my loue receiue(t, 
Tcannot blame thee,for my loue thou vieft, 
But yet be blam’d,if thou this felfe deccaueft 
By wilfull tafte of what thy felfe refufett. 
I doe forgiue thy robb rie gentle theefe 
Although thou {teale thee all my Ak 
And yet loue knowes it is a greater griefe 
To beare loues wrong,then hates knowne iniury, 
Lafciuious grace in whom all il wel fhowes, 
Kill me with (pights yet we muft noc be foes. 
41 
T Hofe pretty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When I am fome-time ath from thy heart, 


Thy 
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Thy beautie,and thy yeares full well befits, 
For {till temptation followes where thou art. 
Gentle thou art,and therefore to be wonne, 
Beautious thou art,therefore to be affailed. 
And when a woman woes,what womans fonne, 
Will fourely leaue her till he haue preuailed. 
Aye me,but yet thou mighft my feate forbeare, 
And chide thy beauty, and thy ftraying youth, 
Who lead thee in their ryot even there 
Where thou art forft to breake atwo fold truth: 
Hers by thy beaury tempting her to thee, 
Thine by thy beautie beeing falfeto me. 
42 
a Hat thou haft her it is not all my griefe, 
And yet it may be faid I lou’d her deerely, 
That fhe hath thee is of my wayling cheefe, 
A loffe in loue that touches me more neerely. 
Louing oftendors thus I will excufe yee, 
Thou dooft loue her, becaufe thou knowft | loue her, 
And for my fake euen fo doth fhe abufe me, 
Suffring my friend for my fake to approoue her, 
If I loofe thee,my loffe is my loues gaine, 
Andloofing her,my friend hath found that loffe, 
Both finde each other,and I loofe both twaine, 
And both for my fake lay on me this crofle, 
But here's the ioy,my friend and Lare one, 
Sweete-Mattery,then fhe loues but me alone, 


3 

W Hen moft I winke ee doe mine eyes beft fee, 

For all the day they view things vnrefpected, 
But when I fleepe,in dreames they looke on thee, 
And darkely bright,are bright in darke directed, 
Then thou whofe fhaddow fhaddowes doth make bright, 
How would thy fhadowes forme, forme happy fhow, 
To the cleere day with thy much cleerer light 


Whinto vn-fecing eyes thy fhade fhines fo? f 


How 
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How would (I fay mine eyes be bleffed made, 
By looking on thee in the liuing day ? 
When in dead night their faire imperfeét thade, 
Through heany fleepe on fightlefle eyes doth {tay? 
All dayes are nights to fee till I {ee thee, 
And nights bright daies when dreams do fhew thee me, 


[EF the dull fubftance of mde were thought, 
Iniurious diftance fhould not ftop my way, 
For then difpight of pace I would be brought, 
From limits farre remote, wherc thou dooft tay, 
No matter then although my foote did ftand 
Vpon the fartheft earth remoou d from thee, 
For nimble thought can iumpe both fea and land, 
As foone as thinke the place where he would be. 
But ah,thought kills me that I am not thought 
- To leape large lengths of miles when thou art gone, — 
But that fo much of carth and water wrought, 
Imuft attend,times leafure with my mone. 
Receiuing naughts by elements {0 floe, 
But heauie teares,badges of eithers woe, 


He cther two, flight et purging fire, 

Are both with thee, where euer I abide, 
The firft my thought,the other my defire, 
Thefe prefent abfent with {wift motion flide, 
For when thefe quicker Elements are gone 
In tender Embaffie of Joue tothee, 
My life being made of foure,with two alone, 
Sinkes downe to death,oppreft with melancholie, 
Vnitill liues compofition be recured, 
By thofe fwift meflengers return’d from thee, 
Who euen but now come back againe aflured, 
Ot their faire health,recounting itto me. 

This told,Tioy,but then no longer glad, 


1 fend them back againe and ftraight grow fad, 
Da Mine 
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6 
M Ine eye and heart ale: ata mortall wartre, 
How to deuide the conqueft of thy fight, 
Mine cye,my heart their pictures fight would barre, 
My heart,mine eye the freeedome of that A ae 
My heart doth plead that thou in him dooftlye 
(A clofet neuer peatit with chriftall eyes ) 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 
And fayés in him their faire appearance lyes, 
To fide this title 1s impannelled 
A queft of choughts,all rennants to the heart, 
And by their verdidt is derermined 
The cleere eyes moyitie,and he deare hearts part, 
As thus, mine eyes due is their outward parc, 
And my hearts right,their inward loue of heart. 


ee mine eye and hea a league is tooke, 
And each doth good turnes now ynto the other, 
When that mine eyg¢ is famitht for a looke, 
Or heart in loue with fighes himfelfe doth fmother; 
With my loues pi€ture then my eye doth feait, 
Andto the painted banquet bids my hearts 
An other time mine eye is my hearts gueft, 
And in his thoughts of loue doth fhare apart. 
So either by thy picture or my loue, 
Thy feife away,are prefent {till with me, 
For thou nor farther ther: my thoughts can{t moue, 
And Tam ftill with them,and they with thee. 

Orif they fleepe, thy picture in my fight 

Awakes my heart,to hearts and eyes delight. 

8 
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H Ow carefull was I when I tooke my way, 
Each trifle vnder trueft barres to thrutt, 

That to my vic it might vn-vied ftay 

From hands of falfehood,in {ure wards of gruft ? 

But thou,to whom my iewels trifles are, 


SoNNETS, 


Moft worthy comfort,now my greatett griefe, 

Thou beft of deereft,and mine onely care, 

Art left the prey of euery vulgar theefe. 

T hee haue I not lockt vp in any cheft, 

Saue where thou art not,though I fecle thou art, 

Within the gentle clofure of my breft, 

From whence at pleafure thou maift come and part, 12 
And euen thence thou wilt be ftolne I feare, 
For truth prooues theeuith for a prize fo deare. 


9 

A Gainft chat time ( phic that time come ) 

When I thall fee thee frowne on my defects, 
When as thy loue hath caft his vemoft fumme, 
Cauld to that audite by aduif‘d refpeats, 
Again(ft that time when thou thal (trangely paffe, 
And {carcely greete me with that funne thine eye, 
When loue conuerted from the thing it was 
Shall reafons finde of fetled grauitie. 
Againft chat time do I infconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine owne defart, 
And this my hand,againft my felfe vpreare, 
To guard the lawfull reafons on thy part, 

fo leaue poore me,thou haft the ftrength oflawes, 
Since why toloue,Ican alledge no caufe, 
r) 

i Ow heauie doe I rncaey on the way, 

When whacI feeke (my wearie trauels end) 
Doth teach that eafe and that repofe to fay 
Thus farre the miles are meafurde from thy friend. 
The beaft that beares me,tired with my woe, 
Plods duly on,to beare that waight in me, 
As if by fome inftinét the wretch did know 
His rider lou’d not fpeed being made from thee: 
The bloody fpurre cannot prouoke him on, 
That fome-times anger thrufts into his hide, 
Which heauily he anfwers with a grone, 
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More fharpe to me then fpurring to his fide, | 
For that fame grone doth pee this in my mind, 
My greefe lies onward and my ioy behind. 

I 


| Pes can my loue eroute flow offence, 
Ofmy dull bearer,when from thee | fpeed, 
From where thou art,why fhoulld I haft me thence, 
Till Ireturne of pofting is noe need. 
O what excufé will my poore beaft then find, 
When {wift extremity can feeme but flow, 
Then fhould | {purre though mounted onthe wind, 
In winged {peed no motion fhall | know, 
Then can no horle with my defire keepe pace, 
Therefore defire(of perfects loue being made) 
Shall naigh noe dull fleth in his fiery race, 
But loue, for loue,thus fhall excufe my iade, 
Since from thee going he went wilfull low, 
Towards thee ile run,and giue him leaue to goe. 


2 
Se am Tas the rich whofe bleffed key, 
Can bring him to his {weet vp-locked treafure, 
The which he will not eu'ry hower furuay, 
For blunting the fine point of feldome pleafure, 
Therefore are feafts fo follemne and fo rare, 
Since fildom comming in the long yeare fet, 
Like ftones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captaine Iewells in the carconer. 
So is the time that keepes you as my cheft, 
Oras the ward-robe which the robe doth hide, 
To make fome fpeciall inftant {peciall bleft, 
By new ynfoulding his imprifond pride. 
Bleffed are you whofe worthinefle giues skope, 
Being had to tryumph,being lackt to hope. 


53 
V V kat is your fubftance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of ftrange fhaddowes on you tend? 


Since 
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Since euery one,hath euery one,one fhade, 

And you but one,can every fhaddow lend: 

Defcribe Adonis and the counterfet, 

Is poorely immitated after you, 

On Hellens cheeke all art ofbeautie fer, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

Speake of the fpring,and foyzon of the yeare, 

The one doth fhaddow of your beautie fhow, 

The other as your bountie doth appeare, 

And you in euery bleffed fhape we know. 
Inall externall grace you haue fome part,. 
But you like none,none you for conftaat heart, 


H how much more ashen beantious feeme, 
J By that fweet ornament which truth doth giue, 
The Rofe lookes faire, but fairer we it deeme 
For that {weet odor, which doth in it liue: 
The Canker bloomes hauc full as deepe a die, 
As the perfumed tin@ture of the Rofes, 
Hang. on fuchthornes,and play as wantonly, 
When fommers breath their masked buds difclofes: 
But for their virtue only is their fhow, 
They liue vnwood, and vnrefpeted fade, 
Die to themfclues . Sweet Rofes doe not fo, 
Of their fweet deathes, are fweetefl odors made: 
And fo of you,beautious and louely youth, 
When that fhall vade,by verfe diftils your truth. 


Or marble, nor the guilded monument, 

Of Princes fhall out-liue this powrefull rime, 
But you fhall fhine more bright in thefe contents 
Then vnfwept ftone, befmeer'd with ffuttith time, 
When waftefull warre fhall Statwes ouer-turne, 
And broiles roote out the worke of mafonry, 
Nor Mars his fword, nor warres quick fire shall burnez 
The lining record of your memory. 

Gainft 
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Gainft death,and all obliuious emnity 
Shall you pace forth, your praife fhall ftil finde roome, 
Euen inthe eyes of all pofterity j 
That weare this world out to the ending doome., 

So til the iudgement that your felfe arife, 

You live in this,and dwell in louers eies. 


6 
weet loue renew thy ieee _ be it not faid 
Thy edge fhould blunter be then apetite, 
Which but too daie by feeding is alaied, 
To morrow fharpned in his former might, 
So loue be thou,although too daie thou All 
Thy hungrie eies even till they winck with fulnefie, 
Too morrow fee againe,and doe not kill 
The {pirit of Loue, with a perpetual dulneffe: 
Let this fad /wtrsmt like the Ocean be 
Which parts the fhore,where two contracted new, 
Come daily to the banckes,that when they fee: 
Returne of loue,more bleft may be the view. 
As cal it Winter, which being ful of care, 
Makes Somers welcome,thrice more wilh ‘d,more rare . 


57, 
B Eing your {laue what fhould I doe but tend, 
Vpon the houres,and times of your defire? 
T haue no precious time at al to fpend; 
Nor feruices to doe til you require. 
Nor dare [ chide the world without end houre, 
Whilft 1(my foueraine)watch the clock for you, 
Northinke the bitterneffe of abfence fowre, 
VVhen you baue bid your feruant ance adieue, 
Nor dare J queftion with my iealious thought, 
VVhere you may be,or your affaires fuppofe, 
But like a fad flaue {tay and thinke of nought 
Saue where you are , how happy you make thofe. 
So true a foole is loue,thac in your Will, 
(Though you doe any thing )he thinkes no ill, 
58 
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GB God forbid, that made me firft your flaue, 
I fhould in thought controule your times of pleafure, 

Or at your hand th’ account of heures to craue, 
Being your vaffail bound to ftaie your leifure. 
Oh let me fuffer(being at your beck) 
Th’ imprifon'd abfence of your libertie, 
And patience tame,to fufferance bide each check, 
Without accufing you of iniury, 
Be where you lift,your charter is fo ftrong, 
That you your felfe may priviledge your time 
To what you will,to you it doth belong, 
Your felfe to pardon of felfe-doing crime, 

Iam to waite though waiting fo be hell, 

Not blame your pleafure be it ill or well. 


9 

F their bee nothing neebet that which is, 

Hath beene before , how are our braines beguild, 
Which laboring for inuention beare amiffe 
The fecond burthen of a former child ? 
Oh that record could with a back-ward looke, 
Euen of flue hundreth courfes of the Sunne, 
Show me your image in fome antique booke, 
Since minde at firft in carrecter was done. 
That I might fee what the old world could fay, 
To this compofed wonder of your frame, 
Whether we are mended,or where better they, 
Or whether revolution be the fame. 

Oh fure Iam the wits of former daies, 

To fubieéts worfe haue giuen admiring praife, 

60 


So do our minuites haften to their end, 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In fequent toile all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the maine of b ght, 


| fees as the waues make towards the pibled fhore, 


Crawls 
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Crawies to maturity,wherewith being crown’'d, 


Crooked eclipfes gainft his glory fight, 

And time that gaue,doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth tranffixe the florith fet on youth, 

And delues the paralels in beauties brow, 

Feedes on the rarities of natures truth, 

And nothing ftands but for his fieth tomow. 
And yet to times in hope,my verfe fhall ftand 
Praifing thy worth,difpight his cruell hand. 

6 


I 

Sit thy wil;thy Image fhould keepe open 

My heauy eielids tothe weary night? 
Doft thou defire my {lumbers fhould be broken, 
While fhadowes like to thee do mocke my fight? 
Is it thy {pirit that thou fend’'ft from thee 
So farre from home into my deeds to prye, 
To find out fhames and idle houres in me, 
The skope and tenure of thy Ieloufie? | 
O no,thy loue though much, is not fo great, 
It is my loue that keepes mine eie awake, 
Mine owne true loue that doth my reft defeat, 
To plaie the watchman euer for thy fake, 

For thee watch ! ,whilft chou doft wake elfewhere, 

From me farre of , with others all to neere, 

63 
S Inne of felfe-loue poffeffeth al mine Cie, 
And all my foule,and al my euery pare; 

And for this finne there is no remedie, 
It is fo grounded inward in my heart, 
Me thinkes no face fo gratious is as mine, 
No fhape fo true,no truth of fuch account, 
And for my felfe mine owne worth do define, 
As Jall other in all worths furmount. 


_ But when my glaffe fhewes me my felfe indeed 


Beated and chopt with tand antiquitie, 
Mine owne felfe loue quite contrary Iread 
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Selfe,fo felfelouing were iniquity, 
Tis thee(my felfe)that for my felfe Ipraife, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy daies, 


6 
PAK ent my loue fhall be i Iam now 
With times iniurious hand chrufht and ore-worne, 

When houres haue dreind his blood and fild his brow 
With lines and wrincles,when his youthfull morne 
Hath trauaild on to Ages fteepie night, 
Andall thofe beauties whereof now he’s King 
Are vanifhing,or vanifht out of fight, 
Stealing away the treafure ofhis Spring. 
For fuch atime do | now fortifie 
pane confounding Ages cruell knife, 
That he fhall neuer cut from memory 
My {weet loues beauty,though my loners life. 

His beautie fhall in thefe blacke lines be feene, 

And they fhall liue, and he in them {till greene, 

6. 


VV ie I haue feene ei times fell hand defaced 
The rich proud coft of outworne buried age, 
When fometime loftie towers I fee downe rafed, 
And braffe eternall flaue to mortall rage, 
When I haue feene the hungry Ocean gaine 
Aduantage on the Kingdome of the fhoate, 
And the firme foile win of the watry maine, 
Incteafing ftore with loffe,and loffe with ftore, 
When J haue feene fuch interchange of ftate, 
Or ftate it felfe confounded, to decay, 
Ruine hath taught me thus to ruminate 
That Time will come and take my loue away, 
This thought is as a death which cannot choofe 
But weepe to haue,that which it feares to loofe, 


65 
Sr braffe,nor ftone,nor earth,nor boundleffe fea, 


But fad mortality ore-fwaies their power, 
E2 How 
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How with this rage fhall beautie hold a plea, 
Whole aétion is no [tronger then a flower? 
O how fhall f{ummers bunny breath hold out, 
Againft the wrackfull fiedge of battering dayes, 
When rocks impregnable are not fo ftoute , 
Nor gates of ftecle fo ftrong but time decayes? 
O fearefull meditation, where alack, 
Shall times bet Iewell from times cheft lie hid? 
Or what ftrong hand can hold his {wift foote back, 
Or who his fpoile or beautie can forbid? 

O none,vnleffe this miracle haue might, 

That in black inck my loue may fiill fhine bright. 

66 


gles with all thefe for reftfull death I ery, 

Asto behold defert a begger borne, 

And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie, 

And pureft fatth ynhappily forfworne, 

And gilded honor fhamefully mifplaft, 

And maiden vertue rudely {trumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully difgrac’d, 

And ftrength by limping fway difabled, 

And arte made tung-tide by authoritie, 

And Folly Doétor-like) controuling skill, 

And fimple-Truth mifcalde Simplicitie, 

And captiue-good attending Captaine ill. 
Tyr'd with all chefe,from thefe would Ibe gone, 
Saue that to dye, I leaue my loue alone. 


6 

AR wherefore with infe/tion fhould he liue, 

And with his prefence grace impietie, 
That finne by him aduantage fhould atchiue, 
And lace it felfe with his focietie 2 
Why fhould falfe painting immitate his cheeke, 
And fteale dead feeing of his liuing hew? 
Why fhoutd poore beautie indiredtly feeke 
Rofes of fhaddow, fiace his Rofe is true? 


Why 
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Why fhould he Jiue,now nature banckroue is, 
Beggerd of blood to bluth through liuely vaines, 
For fhe hath no exchecker now but his, 

And proud of many, liues vpon his gaines? 12 
O him the ftores,to fhow what welch fhe had, 
In daies long fince, before thefe laft fo bad, 
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Ble is his cheeke the map of daies out-worne, 

- When beauty liu’d and dy’ed as flowers do now, 
Before thefe baftard fignes of faire were borne, 

Or durft inhabit ona liuing brow: 2 
Beforethe goulden treffes of the dead, 
The righrof fepulchers,were fhorne away, 
To liue a {cond life on fecond head, 
Ere beauties dead fleece made another gay: 8 
In him thofe holy antique howers are feene, 
Without all ornament,it felfe and true, 
Making no fummer of an others greene, 


Robbing no ould to dreffe his beauty new, 3 

And him as for a map doth Nature ftore, 
To fhew faulfe Art what beauty was of yore, 4 
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[ics parts of thee that the worlds eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend: 
All roungs(the voice of foules)giue thee that end, 
Vitring bare truth,cuen {o as foes Commend, 4 
Their outward thus with outward praife is crownd, 
But thofe fame toungs that giue thee fo thine owne, 
In other accents doe this praife confound 

By {eeing farther then the eye hath fhowne. 8 
They looke into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that in guefle they meafure by thy deeds, 

Then churls their thoughts(although their cies were kind) 


To thy faire flower ad the rancke imell of weeds, Ps 
But why thy odor matcheth not thy fhow, 
The folye is this that thou docit common grow, 4 


That 
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epi thou are blam’d fhall not be thy defeat, 
For flanders marke was ever yet the faire, 
The ornament of beauty is fufpe@, 
A Crow that flies in heauens {weeteft ayre. 
So thou be good,flander doth but approue, 
Their worth the greater beeing wood of time, 
For Canker vice the fweeteft buds doth loue, 
And thou prefent ft a pure vnftayined prime. 
Thou haft paft by the ambuth of young daies, 
Either not affayld,or victor beeing charg’d, 
Yer this thy praife cannot be foe thy praife, 
To tye vp enuy,euermore inlarged, 
If fome fufpect of ill maskt not thy fhow, 
Then thou alone kingdomes of hearts fhouldft owe,' 
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ING Longer mourne for me when I am dead, 
‘Then you fhall heare the furly fullen bell 
Giue warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vildeft wormes to dwell: 
Nay if you read this line,remember not, 
The hand that writ it,for Iloue you fo, 
That J in your fweet thoughts would be forgot, 
Ifthinking on me then fhould make you woe. 
O if(] fay )you looke vpon this verfe, 
When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay, 
Do not fo much as my poore name reherfe; 
But let your louc ewen with my life decay. 
Leaft the wife world fhould looke into your mone, 
And mocke you with me after ]am gon. 


72 
O Leaft the world fhould taske you to recite, 
What merit liu’d in me that you fhould loue 
After my death(deare loue )for get me quite, 
For you inme can nothing merhe proue, 
Valeffe you would deuife fome vertuous lye, 
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To doe more for me then mine owne defert, 
And hang more praife vpon deceafed J, 
Then nigard truth would willingly impart; 
O leaft your true loue may feeme fe in this, 
That you for loue fpeake well of me vntrue, 
My name be buried where my body is, 
And liue no more to fhame nor me,nor you. 
For I am fhamd by that which I bring forth, 
And fo fhould you,to loue things nothing worth, 


7 
fl Pies time of yeeare thou eat in me behold, 
When yellow leaues,or none,or few doe hange 

Vpon thofe boughes which fhake againft the could, 
Bare rn'wd quiers, where late the {weet birds fang. 
In me thou feeft the twi-light of fuch day, 
As after Sun-fet fadeth in the Weft, 
Which by and by blacke night doth take away, 
Deaths fecond felfe that feals vp all in reft. 
In me thou feeft the glowing of fuch fire, 
That on the afhes of his youth doth lye, 
As the death bed,whereon it muft expire, 
Confum’d with that which it was nurrifht by. 

This thou perceu’ft, which makes thy loue more ftrong, 

To loue that well, which thou muft leaue ere long. 


Ve be contented when ar fell areft, 
With out all bayle fhall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line fome intereft, | 
Which for memorial] Mill with thee fhall ftay, 
When thou reueweft this,thou doeft reuew, 
The very part was confecrate to thee, 
The earth can haue but earth,which is his due, 
My {pirit is thine the better part of me, 
So then thou haft but loft the dregs ofllife, 
The pray of wormes,my body being dead, 
The coward conqueft of a wretches knife, a 
© 
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12 To bafe of thee to be remembred, 
' The worth of that,is that which it containes, 
14 And that is this, and this with thee remaines. 
iE 75 . 
S° are you to my thoughts as food to life, 


Oras {weet feafon’dfhewerts are to the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold fueh ftrife, 
4 As twixt a mifer and his wealth is found, 
Now proud asan inioyer,and anon 
Doubting the filching age will fteale his treafure, 
Now counting beft to be with you alone, 
8 Then betterd that the world may fee my pleafure, 
Some-time all ful with feafting on your fight, 
And by and by cleance ftarued for a looke, 
Poffefling or purfuing no delight 
1@ Saue what is had,or muft from you be tooke. 
Thus do I pine and furfet day by day, 


Or gluttoning onall,orall away, 
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VV Hy is my verfe fo barren of new pride? - 
So far from variation or quicke change? 

Why with the time doI not glance afide 
To new found methods, and to compounds ftrange? 
Why write I ftill all one,euer the fame, 
And keepe inuention in a noted weed, 
That euery word doth almoft fel my name, 
Shewing their birth,and where they did proceed? 
O know {weet loue I alwaies write of you, 
And you and loue are ftill my argument: 
So all my beft is drefling old words new, 
Spending apaine what is already {pent: 

For as the Sun is daily new and old, 

So is my louc ftill telling what is told, 


vp! 
[2 glaffe will fhew thee how thy beauties were, 
Thy dyall how thy pretious mynuits waftc, 
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The vacant leaues thy mindes imprint will beare, 
And of this booke,this learning maift thou rafte, 
The wrinckles which thy glaffe will cruly fhow, 
Of mouthed graues will giue thee memorie, 
Thou by thy dyals fhady ftealth maift know, 
Times theeuith progrefle to eternitie. 
Looke what thy memorie cannot containe, 
Commit to thefe wafte blacks,and thou fhale finde 
Thofe children nurft,deliuerd from thy braine, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy ntinde. 

Thefe offices, fo oft as thou wilt looke, 

Shall profit thee,and much inrich thy booke. 
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O oft haue tinuok’d ses for my Mufe, 
And found fuch faire affiftance in my verfe, 
Aseuery Alien penhath got my vie, 
And vnder thee their poefie difperfe. 
Thine eyes, thar taught the dumbe on high to fing, 
And heauie ignorance aloft to flie, 
Haue added tethers to the learneds wing, 
And giuen grace a double Maieftie. 
Yet be moft proud of that which I compile, 
Whofe influence 1s thine,and borne of thee, 
In others workes thou dcoft but mend the ftile, 
And Arts with thy fweete graces eee be. 
But thou art all my art,and dooft aduance 
As high as learning,my rude ignorance, 


79 
praia alone did call vpon thy ayde, 

My verfe alone had all thy gentle grace, 
But now my gracious numbers are decayde, 
And my fick Mufe doth give an other place. 
I grant ( {weet loue )thy louely argument 
Deferues the trauaile of a worthier pen, 
Vet what of thee thy Poet doth inuent, 

Hic robs thee of,and payes it ae againe, 
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He lends thee vertue,and he {tole that word, 
From thy behauiour,beautie doth he giue 
And found it in thy cheeke: he can ahoord 


12 No praife to thee,but what in thee doth liue, 
Then thanke him not for that which he doth fay, 
14 Since what he owes thee,thou thy felfe dooft pay, 
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O How I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better fpiric doth vfe your name, 
And in the praife thereof {pends all his might, 
4 To make me toung-tide {peaking of your fame. 
But fince your worth( wide as the Ocean is ) 
The humble as the proudeft faile doth beare, 
My fawfic barke (inferior farre to his) 
8 On your broad maine doth wilfully appeare. 
Your fhalloweft helpe will hold me vp a floate, 
Whilfthe vpon your foundlefle deepe doth ride, 
Or (being wrackt ) 1 am a worthleffe bote, 
He of tall Building,and of goodly pride, 
Then If he thriue and I be caft away, 
The wort was this,my loue was my decay. 
: 81 
O® I fhall liue your Epitaph to make, 

Or you furuiue when I in earth am rotten, 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal Jife fhall haue, 
Though I ( once gone) to all the world muft dye, 
The earth can yeeld me buc a common graue, 
When you intombed in mens eyes fhall lye, 
Your monument fhall be my gentle verfe, 
Which eyes not yet created fhall ore-read, 

And toungs to be, your beeing hall rehearfe, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead, 
You ftill fhall Jiue (fuch vertue hath my Pen) 
‘Where breath moft breaths,euen in the mouths of men. 
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| Grant thou wert not married to my Mufe, 

And therefore maieft without atraint ore-looke 
The dedicated words which writers vfe 
Of their faire fubiedt,bleffing euery booke. 

Thou art as faire in knowledge as in hew, 

Finding thy worth a limmit paft my praife, 

And therefore art infore’d to feeke anew, 

Some frefher ftampe of the time bettering dayes, 

And do fo loue,yet when they haue deuifde, 

What ftrained touches Rhethorick can lend, 

Thou truly faire,wert truly fimpathizde, 

In true plaine words ,by thy true telling friend, 

And their groffe painting might be better vf"d, 

Where cheekes need blood, in thee it is abufd. 
83 

] Neuer faw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your faire no painting fet, 
Tfound ( orthoughe [ found) you did exceed, 
The barren tender ofa Poets debt: 

And therefore haue Iflept in your report, 
That you your felfe being extant well might fhow, 
How farre a moderne quill doth come to fhort, 
Speaking of worth,what worth in you doth grow, 
This filence for my finne you did impute, 
Which fhall be moftmy glory being dombe, 
For I impaire not beautie being mute, 
When others would giue life,and bring a tombe. 
There liues more life in one of your faire eyes, 
Then both your Poets can in praife deuife. 
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WeEe isit that fayes molt which can fay more, 
Then this rich praife,that you alone,are you, 

In whofe confine immured is the ftore, 

Which fhould example where your equall grew, 
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Leane penurie within that Pen doth dwell, 
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That to his (ubiect lends not forme {mall glory, 
But he that writes of you,if he can tell, 
That you are you,fo dignifies his ftory, 
Let him but coppy what in you is writ, 
Not making worfe what nature made fo cleere. 
And fuch acounter-part fhall fame his wit, 
Making his ftile admired euery where, 
You to your beautious bleflings adde a curfe, 
Being fond on praife,which makes your praifes worfe., 


M Y toung-tide Mufe ; manners holds her ftill, 
While comments of your praife richly compil'd, 
Referne their Character with goulden quill, 
And precious phrase by all the Mufes fil'd, 
I thinke good thoughts, whilft other write good wordes, 
And like valettered clarke ftill erie Amen, 
To euery Himne that able fpirit affords, 
In polifhe for ne of well refined pen, 
Hearing you praifd,! fay ‘us fo, ‘tis true, 
And to the mott of praife adde fome-thing more, 
But that is in my thought,whofe loue to you 
(Though words come hind-moft Jholds his ranke before, 
Then others, for the breath of words refpect, 
Me for my dombe ae se ets in effec. 
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V As it the proud full faile of his great verfe, 
Bound for the prize of (allto-precious) you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my braine inhearce, 
Making their tombe the wombe wherein they grew? 
Was it his fpiric by {pirits taught to write, 
Aboue a mortall pitch,that ftruck me dead ? 
No, neither he,nor his compiers by nighe 
Giuing him ayde,my verfe aftonifhed. 
He nor that affable familiar ghoft 
Which nightly gulls him with intelfigence, 
As victors of my fikence cannot boaft, 
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Twas not fick of any feare from thence, 
But when your countinance fild vp his line, 
Then lackt } matter, that infeebled mine. 
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FE Arewell thou art too ieee for my pofleffing, 

And like enough thou knowft thy eftimate, 
The Chaster of thy worth giues thee releafing: 
My bonds tn thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting, 
And for that ritches where is my deferuing? 
The caufe of this faire guift in me is wanting, 
And fo my pattent back againe is fweruing. 


Or mee to whom thou gau'ft it,elfe miftaking, 

So thy great guift vpon mifprifion growing, 
Comes home againe,on better indgement making, 
Thus haue I had thee as a dreame doth flatter, 
_In fleepe a King,but waking no fuch matter. 
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V Vien thou fhalt be difpode to fet me light, 
And place my merrit in the ete of skorne, 
Vpon thy fide,againft my felfe ibe ight, 
And proue thee virtuous,though thou art forfworne: 
With mine owne weakeneffe being beft acquainted, 
Vpon thy part I can fet downe a {tory 
- Of faults conceald, wherein I am ateainted : 
That thou in loofing me.fhall win much glory: 
And I by this wilbe a gainer too, 
For bending all my louing thoughts on thee, 
The iniuries that to my f{elfe J doe, 
Doing chee vantage,duble vantage me, 
Such is my loue,to thee Ifo belong, 
That for thy right, my rs will beare all wrong. 


9 
SAY that chou didft forfake mee for fome falt, 
And | will comment ypon that offence, 
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Thy felfe thou gau’ft,thy owne worth then not knowing, 
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Speake of my lameneffe, and I Rraight will hale: 
Againft thy reafons making no defence, 
Thou cantt not(loue)difgrace me halfe fo ill, 
To fera forme vpon defired change, 
As ile my felfe difgrace,knowing thy wil, 
I will acquaintance ftrangle and looke {trange: 
Be abfent from thy walkes and in my tongue, 
Thy {weet beloued name no more fhall dwell, 
Lea{t I(too much prophane)(hould do it wronge: 
And haplie of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee,againft my felfe ile vow debate, 

For I muft nere loue him whom thou doft hate. 


90 
T Hen hateme when thou wilt, ifeuer,now, 
Now while che world is bent my deeds to crofle, 
Toyne with the {pight of fortune,make me bow, 
And doe not dropin for an after loffe- 
Ah doe not,when my heart hath {capte this forrow, 
Come in the rereward of a conquerd woe, 
Giue nota windy night arainie morrow, 
To linger out a purpofd ouer-throw. 
Tf thou wilt leaue me, do not leaue me laft, 
When other pettie griefes haue done their {pight, 
But in the onfet come,fo {tall 1 cafte 
At firft che very worft of fortunes might, 
And other ftraines of woe, which now feeme woe, 
Compar'd with loffe of thee, will not feeme fo, 


91 | 
Ser glory in their birth,fome in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, fome in their bodies force, 
Some in their garments though newefangled ill: 
Some in their Hawkes and Hounds, fome in their Horfe, 
And every humor hath his adiunét pleafure, 
Wherein it findes a ioy aboue the reft, 
But thefe perticulers are not my meafure, 


All thefe I betterin one general belt, 
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Thy loueis bitter then high birth tome, 
Richer then wealth,prouder then garments coft, 
Of more delight then Hawkes or Horfes bee: 
And hauing chee,of all mens pride I boaft, 
Wretched in this alone, that thou maift take, 
All this away,and me moft wretched make, 
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BY doe thy worft to fteale thy felfe away, 

For tearme of life thou art aflured mine, 
Andlife no longer then thy loue will fay, 
For it depends vpon that loue of thine. 
Then need Inot to feare the worfl of wrongs, 
When in the leaft of them my life hath end, 
Tfee,a better ftate to me belongs 
Then that,which on thy humor doth depend. 
Thou canft not vex me with inconftant minde, 

. Since that my life on thy reuolt doth lie, 
Oh what a happy title do Ifinde, 
Happy to haue thy loue, happy to die! 
ut whats fo bleffed faire that feares no blot, 
Thou matt be falce, and yet I knowit nor,, 
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S? fhall 1 liue,fuppofing thou art true, 

Likea deceiued husband fo loues face, 
May ftill feeme loue to me,though alter'd news 
Thy lookes with me,thy heart in other place, 
For their can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that 1 cannot know thy change, 
In manies lookes,the falce hearts hiftory 
Is writin moodsand frounes and wrinckles ftrange, 
But heauen in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy face fweet loue fhould euer dwell, 
What ere thy thoughts, or thy hearts workings be, 
Thy lookes fhould nothing thence, but fweetneffe cell, 

How like Eanes apple doth thy beau Wy Brow, 
If thy fweet yertue anfwere not thy fhow. 
94 
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Hey chat haue powre to hurt,and will doe none, 
Thac doe not do the thing,they moft do fhowe, 
Who mouing others,are themfelues as {tone, 
4 Vnmooued, coald,and to temptation flows 
They rightly do inherrit heauens graces, 
And husband natures ritches from expence, 
They are the Lords and owners of their faces, 
8 Ochers,but ftewards of their excellence: 
| The fommers flowre is to the fommer f{weer, 
Though to it felfe,it onely liue and die, 
But if that owre with bafe infection meete, 
12 The bafeft weed out-braues his dignity: 
For fweeteft things turne fowrett by their deedes, 
Lillies that fefter, fmell far worfe then weeds, 


9 
Ow fweet and louely ‘oft thou make the fhame,; 
Which like a canker in the fragrant Rofe, 

Doth {pot the beautie of thy budding name? 

Oh in what fweets doeft thou thy finnes inclofe! 

That tongue that tells the ftory of thy daies, 

(Making lafciuious comments on thy fport) 

Cannot difpraife,burt in akinde of prarfe, 

Naming thy name, bleffes an ill report, 

Oh what a manfion haue thofe vices got, 

Which for their habitation chofe out thee, 

Where beauties vaile doch couer euery blor, 

And all things curnes to faire that cies can fee! 
Take heedl( deare heart)of this large priuiledge, 
The hardeft knife ill vd doth loofe his edge. 
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Ome fay thy fault is youth,fome wantoneffe, 
Some fay thy Brees isyouth and gentle fport, 
Both grace and faults are lou'd of more and lefle; 
Thou mak(t faulcs graces,that to thee refore: 


As on the finges of a dwoned Queene, 
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The bafett lewell! wil be well efteem’‘d: 


So arethofe errors that in thee are feene, 
Te truths tranflated,and for true things deem d. 
How mavy Lambs might the {terne Wolfe betray, 
If like a Lambe he could his lookes tranflate, 
How many pavers mighft thou lead away, 
If thou wouldit vfe the ftrength ofall thy ftate? 
But doe not fo,I foue thee in fich fort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report, 


97 
Ho like a Winter hath my abfence beene 
From thee,thepleafure of the fleeting yeare? 
What freezings haue I felt, what darke daies feene? 
What old Decembers barenefle eucry where? 
And yet this time remou'd was fommers time, 
The teeming Autumne big with ricch increafe, 
Bearing the wanton burchen of the prime, 
Like widdowed wombes after their Lords deceafe: 
Yet this aboundant iffue feem'd tome, 
But hope of Orphans,and vn-fathered fruite, 
For Sommer and his pleafures waite on thee, 
And thou away,the very birds aremute, 
Or if they fing, tis with fo dull a cheere, 
That leaues looke pale,dreading the Winters neere. 
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Rom you haue I beenc abfent in the fpring, 

When proud pide Aprill (dreft in all his trim) 
Hath put a fpirit of youth in euery thing: 
That heauie Sararne iaught and leape with him, 
Yer nor the laies of birds,nor the {weet {mell 
Of different flowers in odor and in hew, 
Could make me any fummers {tory tell: 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the Lillies white, 
Nor praife the deepe vermillion in the Role, 


They weare but fweet,but figures of delight: 
G Drawne 
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Drawne after you, you patterne ofall thofe. 
Yet feem'd ir Winter ftill,and youaway, 
As with your fhaddow I with thefe did play. 
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a He forward violet thus did I chide, 
Sweet theefe whence didft thou fteale thy fweet that 

If not from my loues breath,the purple pride, ({mels 
Which on thy foft cheeke for complexion dwells? 
In my loues veines theu haft too gtolely dieds 
The Lillie I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marierom had ftolne thy haire, 
The Rofes fearefully on thornes did ftand, 
Our blufhing fhame,an other white difpaire: 
A third nor red,nor white,had ftolne of both, 
And tq his robbry had annext thy breath, 
But for his theft in pride of all his growth 
A vengfull canker eate him vp to death. 

More flowers I noted,yet I none could fee, 

But fweet,or culler it had ftolne from thee, 


100 
V V Here art thou Mofe that thou forgetft fo long, 
* To fpeake of that which giues thee all thy might? 

Spendft thou thy furie on fome worthleffe fonge, 
Darkning thy powre to lend bafe fubie&s light, 
Returne forgetfull Mufe,and ftraight redeeme, 
In gentle numbers time fo idely fpent, 
Sing to the eare that doth thy laies efteeme, 
And giues thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rife refty Mufe,my loues {weet face furuay, 
If time haue any wrincle granen there, 
If any be a Satire to decay, 
And make times fpoiles difpifed euery where. 

Giue my loue fame fafterthen time wafts life, 

So thou preuentt his fiech,and crooked knife, 
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O H truant Mufe what fhalbe thy amends, 


For 
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For thy negleét of truth in beauty di'd? 

Both cruth and beauty on my loue depends: 

So doft thou too,and therein dignifi'd: 

Make anfwere Mufe,wilt thou not haply faie, 

Truth needs no collour with his collour fixt, 

Beautie no penfell, beauties truth to lay: 

But beftis beft,ifneuer intermixt. 

Becaufe he needsno praife,wilt thou be dumb? 

Excufe not filence fo,for’t lies in thee, 

To make him much out-liuea gilded tombe: 

And to be praifd of ages yet to be. 
Then do thy office Mule] teach thee how, 
To make him feeme long hence,as he fhowes now. 

102 
M Y loue is ftrengthned though more weake in fee- 
Iloue not leffe,thogh lefle the fhow appeare, (ming 

That loue is marchandiz'd,whoferitchefteeming, ~ 

The owners tongue doth publifh euery where, 

Our loue was new,and then but inthe fpring, 

When | was wont to greet it with my laies, 

As Philomel/linfummers front doth finge, 

And ftops his pipe in growth of riper dates: 

Not that che fummeris lefle pleafant now 

Then when hermournefull himns did huth thenight, 

Buc that wild mufick burthens every bow, 

And {weets growne common loofe their deare delight, 
Therefore like her, I fome-time hold my tongue: 
Becaufe I would not dull you with my fonge. 
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Lack what pouerty my Mufe brings forth, 

That hauing fuch a skope to fhow her pride, 
The argument all bare is of more worth 
Then when it hath my added praife befide. 
Oh blame me not if Jno more can write! 
Looke in your glaffe and there appeares aface, 
That ouer-goes my blunt inuention quite, 
Dulling my lines,and doing ie difgrace, 
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Were ic not finfull then {triuing to mend, 
To marre the {ubieét that before was well, 
For to no other pafle my verles tend, 


12 Then of your gracesand your gifts to tell. 
And more,much mote then in my verfe can fit, 
14 Your owne glaffe fhowes you,when you looke in #. 
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lee me faire friend you rane can be old, 
For as you were when firft your eye I eyde, 
Such feemes your beautie ftill: Three Winters calde, 
4 Haue from the forre{ts fhooke three fummers pride, 
Three beautious {prings to yellow Astumsne turn’d, 
In proceffe of the feafons haue I {eene, 
Three Aprill perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd, 
8 Since firft I faw you freth which yet are greene, 
Ah yet doth beauty like a Dyall hand, 
Steale from his figure,and no pace perceiu d, 
So your fweete hew,which me thinkes ftill doth ftam 


12 Hath motion,and mine eye may be deceaued, 
For feare of which,heare this thou age vnbred, 
14 Ere you were borne was beauties fummer dead, 
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Ec not my loue be cal’d Idolatrie, 
Nor my beloued as an Idoll fhow, 
Since all alike my fongs and praifesbe 
4 To one, of one, {till fuch,and euer fo. 
Kinde is my loue to day,to morrow kinde, 
Still conftant in awondrous excellence, 
Therefore my verfe to conftancie confin'de, 
8 One thing expreffing Jeaues out difference. 
Fairevindeael true,is all my argument, 
Faire,kinde and true, yarrying to other words, 
And in this change is my inuencion fpent, 
12 Three theams in one,which wondrous {cope affords, 
_ Faire,kinde,and true,haue often liw’d alone. 
Which three till now,neuer kept feate in one, 


When 
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Hen in the Chronicle of wafted time, 
I fee difcriptions of the faireft wights, 
And beautie making beautifull old rime, 
In praife of Ladies dead,and louely Knights, 


~ Then in the blazon of fweet beauties beft, 


Of hand,of foote,of lip,ofeye,of brow, 
I fee their antique Pen would haue expreft 
Euen fuch a beauty as you maifter now, 
So all cheir praifes are but prophefies 
Of this ourtime,all you prefiguring, 
And for they look’d but with deuining eyes, 
They had nor ftill enough your worth to fing : 
For we which now behold thefe prefent dayes, 
Haue eyes to wonder, but lack toungs to praife. 
107 
N Oc mine owne feares,nor the prophetick foule, 
Of the wide world,dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the leafe of my true loue controule, 
Suppofde as forfeit to a confin'd doome. 
The mortall Moone hath her eclipfe indur‘de, 
And the fad Augurs mock their owne prefage, 
Incertenties now crowne them-felues affur de, 
And peace proclaimes Oliues of endlefle age, 
Now with the drops of this moft balmie time, 
My loue lookes frefh,and death to me fubfcribes, 
Since fpight of him Jle liue in this poore rime, 
While he infults ore dull and fpeachleffe tribes, 
And thou inthis fhalt finde thy monument, 
When tyrants crefts and tombs of braffe are fpent. 
108 
INV EN acs in the braine that Inck may character, 
Which hath not figur’d to thee my tue fpirit, 
What's new to fpeake, what now to regifter, 
That may expreffe my loue,or thy deare meric? 
Nothing fweet boy,but yet like prayers diuine, 
G 3 Tmuft 
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I muft each day fay ore the very fame, 

Counting no old thing old,thou mine;] thine, 
8 Euen as when fir | hallowed thy faire name, 

So that eternall loue in loues freth cafe, 

Waighes not the duft and imury of age, 

Nor giues to neceffary wrinckles place, 


2 But makes antiquitie for aye his page, 
Finding the firft conceit of loue there bred, 
14 Where time and outward forme would fhew it dead, 
109 
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@) Neuer fay that I was falfe of heart, 
Though abfence fcem’d my flame to quallifie, 

As eafie might I from my felfe depart, 

4 As from my foule which in thy breft doth lye : 

That is my home of loue, if 1 haue rang’d, 

Like him that trauels] returne againe, 

Juft to the time,not with the time exchang’d, 

8 So that my felfe bring water for my flaine, 

Neuer beleeue though in my nature raign’d, 

All frailties that befiege all kindes of blood, 

That ic could fo prepofterouflie be ftain’d, 


12 To leaue for nothing all chy f{umme of good : 
For nothing this wide Vniuerfe I call, 
1 Saue thou my Rofe,in it thou art my all. 
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Las ‘tis true,I haue gone here and there, 
And made my felfe a motley to the view, 
Gor'd mine own thoughts, fold cheap what is moft deare, 
4 Made old offences of affe@ions new. 
Moft true it is,that I haue looke on truth 
Afconce and ftrangely: But by all aboue, 
Thefeblenches gaue my heart an other youth, 
8 And worfe effaies prou'd thee my beft of loue, 
Now all is done,haue what fhall haue no end, 
Mine appetite I neuermore will grin’de 
On newer proofe,to tric an older friend, 
42 A God inloue,to whom] am confin d. 
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Then giue me welcome,next my heauen the beft, 
Euen to thy pure and moft moft louing breft, 


T1I 
O For my fake doe you with fortune chide, 
The guiltie goddeffe of my harmfull deeds, 
That did not better for my life prouide, 


Then publick meanes which publick manners breeds. 


Thence comes it chat my name receiues a brand, 

Aad almoft thence my nature is fubdu’d 

To what it workes in, like the Dyers hand, 

Pitcy me then,and with I were renu’de, 

Whilft like a willing pacient I will drinke, 

Potions of Eyfell gainft my Arong infeion, 

No bitterneffe that I will bitter thinke, 

Nor double pennance to correct corre@tion, 
Pittie me then deare friend,and I affure yee, 
Euen that your pittie is enough to cure mec. 
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ve loue and pittie doth th’impreffion fill, 
Which vulgar fcandall fampt vpon my brow, 
For what care I who calles me well or ill, 
So you ore-greene my bad,my good alow? 
You are my All the world,and I muft ftriue, 
Toknow my fhames and praifes from your tounge, 
None elfe to me,nor I to none aliue, 
That my fteel’d fence or changes right or wrong, 
In fo profound Abifme | throw all care 
Of others yoyces,that my Adders fence, 
To cryttick and to flatterer ftopped are: 
Marke how with my negleé& I doe difpence. 
You are fo ftrongly in my purpote bred, 
That all che world befides me thinkes y’are dead, 
113 
Gincel left you,mine eye is inmy minde, 
And that which gouernes me to goe abour, 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 


Seemes 
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4 Seemes fecing, but eftetually is out: 
For it no forme deliuers to the heart 
Of bird,of flowre,or fhape which it doth lack, 
Of his quick obieéts hath the minde no part, 
Nor his owne yifion houlds what it doth catch: 
For ific fee the rud’ft or gentleft fight, 
The moft fweet-fauor or deformedft creature, 
The mountaine, or the fea,the day,or night: 
The Croe,or Doue, it fhapes them to your feature, 
Incapable ofmore repleat,with you, 
My moft true minde thus maketh mine yntrue. 
114 
R whether doth my minde being crown’d with you 
Drinke vp the monarks plague this flattery ? 
Or whether fhall Hay mine eie faith true, 
And that your loue-taught it this Alcwmie? 
To make of monfters,and things indigeft, 
Such cherubines as your {weet felfe refemble, 
Creating cuery bad a perfect beft 
As faft as obieéts to his beames affemble: 
Oh tis the firft, tis flatry in my feeing, 
And my great minde moft kingly drinkes it vp, 
Mine eie well knowes what with his guftis greeing, 
And to his pallat doth prepare the cup. 
If it be poifon’d, tis the lefler finne, 
That mine eye loues it and doth firft beginne. 
115 
aisHet lines that I before haue writ doe lie, 
Euen thofe that faid I could not loue you deerer, 
Yet then my iudgement knew no reafon why, 
My moft full flame fhould afterwards burne cleerer. 
But reckening time,whofe milliond accidents 
Creepe in twixt vowes,and change decrees of. Kings, 
Tan facred beautie,blunt the fharp’ft intents, 
Diuert ftrong mindes to th’ courfe of alering things: 
Alas why fearing of times tiranie, 


Might 
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Might I not then fay now I loue you beft, 


When I was certaine orein-cettainty, 
Crowning the prefent,doubting of the reft: 
Loue is a Babe , then might I not fay fo 
To giue full growth to that which ftill doth grow, 
11g 
Et me not to the marriage of true mindes 
Admit impediments,loue is not loue 
Which alters when it alteration findes, 
Or bends with the remouer to remoue. 
O no, it is an euer fixed marke 
That lookes on tempefts and is neuer fhakens; 
It isthe ftar to euery wandring barke, 
Whofe worths ynknowne, although his higth be taken. 
Lou’s not Times foole,though rofie lips and cheeks 
Within his bending fickles compafle come, 
Loue alters not with his breefe houres and weckes, 
But beares it out euen to the edge of doome: 
If this be error and vpon me proued, 
I neuer writ,nor no man euer loued. 


11 
Ccufe me thus,that I Hite {canted all, 
Wherein I fhould your great deferts repay, 
Forgot vpon your deareft loue to call, 
Whereto al bonds do tie me day by day, 
That J haue frequent binne with vnknown mindes, 
And giuen to time your owne deare purchaf'd right, 
That I hauc hoyfted faile to al the windes 
Which fhould tranfport me fartheft from your fight, 
Booke both my wilfulnefle and errors downe, 
And on iuftproofe furmife,accumilate, 
Bring me within the level of your frowne, 
But fhoote not at me in your wakened hate: 
Since my appeale faies I did ftriue to prooue 
The conftancy and virtue of your loue 
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lees as to make our appetites more keene 
With eager compounds we our pallat vrge, 
As to preuent our malladies vnfeene, 
We ficken to fhun fickneffe when we purge, 
Euen fo being full of your nere cloying fweetnefle, 
To bitter fawces did I frame my feeding; 
And ficke of wel-fare found a kind of meetneffe, 
To be difeaf'd ere that there was true needing. 
Thus pollicie in loue anticipate 
The ills that were,not grew to faults affured, 
And brought to medicine a healehfull ftate 
Which rancke of goodneffe would by ill be cured. 
But thence ] learne and find the leffon true, 
Drugs payfon him that fo fell ficke of you. 
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WH potions haue I drunke of Syren teares 
Diftil'd from Lymbecks foule as hell within, 
Applying feares to hopes,and hopes to feares, 
Still loofing when | faw my felfe to win? 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilft it hath thought it felfe fo bleffed neuer? 
How haue mine cies out of their Spheares bene fitted 
In the diftradtion of this madding feuer? 
O benefit of ill, now I find true 
That better is, by euil ftill made better, 
And ruin’d loue when it is built anew 
Growes fairer then at firlt,more ftrong,far greater, 
So Ireturne rebukt to my content, 
And gaine by ills thrife more then I haue fpent, 
120 
Hat you were once ynkind be-friends mee now, 
And for that forrow , which I then didde feele, 
Needes muft I ynder my tranfgreffion bow, 
Vnleffe my Nerues were brake or hammered fteele, 
Porif you were by my vnkindneffe fhaken 
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AsIby yours , y‘haue paft a hell of Time, 

And I atyrant haue no leafure taken 

To waigh how once I fuffered in your crime. 

O that our night of wo might haue remembred 

My deepeft fence,how hard true forrow hits, 

And foone to you,as you to me then tendred 

The humble falue,which wounded bofomes fits! 
But that your trefpaffe now becomes a fee, 
Mine ranfoms yours,and yours mult ranfome mee, 


121 
IS better to be vile then vile efteemed, 
When not to be,receiues reproach of being, 
And the iuft pleafure loft, which is fo deemed, 
Not by our feeling, but by others feeing. 
For why fhouald others falfe adulcerat eyes 
Giue falutation to my fportiue blood? 
Or on my frailties why ate frailer {pies; 
Which in their wils count bad what I think good? 
Noe, I am that I am,and they that leuell 
At my abufes,reckon vp them owne, 
I may be ftraight though they chem-felues be beuel 
By cheir rancke thoughtes,my deedes muft not be fhown 
Vnleffe this generall euill they maintaine, 
All men are Bad and in their badneffe raigne. 


142, 

T Thy puife thy tables,are within my braine 

Full characterd with lafting memory, 
Which fhall aboue that idle rancke remaine 
Beyond all date euen to eternity. 
Orat the leaft,fo long as braine and heart 
Hauc facultie by nature to fubfift, 
Til each to raz’d obliuion yeeld his pare 
Of thee,thy record neuer can be mifte 
That poore retention could not fo much hold, 
Nor need I tallies thy deare loue to skore, 
Therefore to giue them from me was I bold, 
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To truft chofe tables that receaue thee more, 
To keepe an adiunckt to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulneffe in mee, 


123 
N O! Time, thou fhalt norboft that I doe change, 
Thy pyramyds buyle vp with newer might 

To me are nothing nouell,nothing ftrange, 
They are but dreflings of a former fights 
Our dates are breefe,and therefor we admire, 
What thou doft foy{tvpon vs that is ould, 
And rather make them borne to our defire, 
Then thinke that. we before haue heard themtoulds 
Thy regifters and thee I both defie, 
Nox wondring at the prefent,nor the paft, 
For thy records,and what we fee doth lye, 
Made more or les by thy continuall haft: 
This I doe vow and this fhall euer be, 
I will be true difpight thy fyeth and thee. 
I 


| 24 
WY F my deare loue were but the childe of ftate, 


It might for fortunes bafterd be vnfathered, 
As fubiect to times loue,or to times hate, 
Weeds among weeds,or flowers with flowers gatherd, 
No it was buylded far from accident, 
It fuffers not in {milinge pomp,nor falls 
Vnder the blow of thralled difcontent, 
Whereto th'inuiting time our fafhion calls: 
Ic feares not policy that Heriticke, 
Which workes on leafes of fhort numbred howers, 
But all alone ftands hugely pollitick, 
That it nor growes with heat,nor drownes with fhowres, 
To this I witnes call the foles of time, 
Which die for goodnes, who haue liu’d for crime. 


125 
V VE ought to me I bore the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honoring, 
Or 
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Or layd great bafes for eternity, 
Which proues more fhort then waft or ruining? 4 
Haue J not feene dwellers on forme and fauor : 
Lofe all,and more by paying too much rent 
For compound fweet;Forgoing fimple fauor, 
Pittifull thriuors in their gazing fpent. 8 


Noe, let me be obfequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblacion,poore but free, 
Which is not mixt with feconds,knows no art, 
But mutual] render onely me for thee, it 
Hence,thou fubbornd/ former, a trew foule 
When moft impeacht, {tands leaft in thy controule. u 
126 126 
'@) Thou my louely Boy who in thy power, 
Doeft hould times fickle glafle,his fickle, hower: 2 
Who haft by wayning growne,and therein fhou ft, 
Thy louers withering,as thy {weet felfe grow ft. 4 
If Nature(foueraine mifteres ouer wrack 
As thou goeft onwards ftill will plucke thee backe, 6 
She keepes thee to this purpofe,that her skill. 
May time difgrace,and wretched mynuic kill. 8 
Yet feare her O thou minnion of her pleafure, 
She may detaine,but not ftill keepe her trefure! 10 
Her Audite(though delayd )anfwer'd muft be, 
And her Oxéetws isto render thee, re 
(4 ) SeriesI 
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N the ould age blacke was not counted faire, 

Or ifit weare it bore not beauties name: 
But now is blacke beauties fucceffiue heire, 
And Beautie flanderd with a baftard fhame, 
For fince each hand hath put on Natures power, 
Fairing the foule with Arts faulfe borrow'd face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name no holy boure, 
But is prophan’d, if not lines in difgrace. 
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Therefore my Mifterffe eyes are Rauen blacke, 
Her eyes fo futed,and they mourners feeme, 
At (uch who not borne faire no beauty lack, 
Slandring Creation with a falfe efteeme, 

Yet fothey mourne becommin fe their woe, 

That euery toung faies cue ould looke fo. 

12 
Ow oft when thou my mufike mufike playft, 
Vpon that bleffed wood whofe motion founds 

With thy {weet fingers when thou gently {wayft, 
The wiry concord thatmine eare confounds, 
Do [ enuie thofe Jackes that nimble leape, 
To kiffe the tender inward of thy hend, 
Whilft my poore lips which fhould that harueft reape, 
At the woods bouldnes by chee blufhing ftand. 
Tobe fo tikled chey would change their (tate, 
And fituation with thofe dancing chips, 
Ore wnome their fingers walke with gentle gate, 
Making dead wood more bleft then liuing lips, 

Since faufie Iackes fo happy are in this, 

Giue them their fingers,me thy lips to kiffe, 


129 
ree nce of Spirit in a wafte of fhame 
Is luitin aétion,and till aétion , luft 

Is periurd,murdrous,blouddy full of blame, 
. Sauage,extreame,rude,cruell not to truft, 

Inioyd no fooner but difpifed Rraight, 
Paftreafon hunted, and no foeaer Kad 
Paft reafon hated as a fwollowed bayt, 
On purpofe layd to make the taker mad. 

eIn purfut and in poffeffion fo, 

Had,hauing,and in queft,to haue extreame, 
A bliffe in proofe and proud and very wo, 
Before a ioy propofd behind a dreame, 

All this the world well knowes yet none knowes well, 

Tofhun the heauen chat leads mento this hell. 


My 
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M Y Miftres eyes are nothing like the Sunne, 

Currall is farre more red,then her lips red, 

If fnow be white, why then her brefts are dun: 

If haires be wiers,black wiers prow on her head: 

T haue feene Rofes Secured and white, 

But no fuch Rofes fee in her cheekes, 

And in fome perfumes is there more delight, 

Then in the breath that from my Miftres reekes, 

Iloue to heare her {peake, yet well I know, 

That Muficke hatha farre more pleafing found: 

I graunt I neuer faw a goddeffe goe, 

My Miftres when fhee walkes treads on the ground, 
And yet by heauen I thinke my loue as rare, 
Asany fhe belid with falfe compare. 
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| Pee art as tiranous, {fo as thou art, 

As thofe whofe beauties proudly make them cruell; 

For well thou know’ft tomy deare doting hart 

Thou art the faireft and moft precious Jewell. 

Yetin good faith fome fay that thee behold, 

Thy face hath not the power to make loue grone; 

To fay they erre,] dare not be fo bold, 

Although I fweare it to my felfe alone. 

And abe fure that is not falfe I fweare 

A thoufand grones but thinking on thy face, 

One on anothers necke do witneffe beare 

Thy blacke is faireft in my iudgements place. 

In nothing art thou blacke faue in thy deeds, 

And thence this flaunder as I thinke proceeds. 
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SF Hine cies I loue,and they as pittying me, 
Knowing thy heart torment me with difdaine, 
Haue put on black,and louing mourners bee, 


Looking with pretty ruth vpon my paine, 


And 
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And truly not the morning Sun of Heauen 

Better Keane the gray cheeks of th’ Eaft, 

Nor that full Scarre that vfhers in the Eauen 

Doth halfe that glory to the fober Weft 

As thofe two morning eyes become thy face: 

O let it then as well befeeme thy heart 

To mourne for me fince mourning doth thee gtace, 

And fute thy pitty like in euery part. 
Then will I fweare beauty her felfe is blacke, 
And all they foule that thy complexion lacke, 


133 
B Efhrew that heart that makes my heart to groane 
For that deepe wound it giues my friend and me; 
I'ft not ynough to torture me alone, 
But flaue to flauery my fweet’(t friend muft be, 
Me from my felfe thy cruell eye hath caken, 
And my next felfe thou harder haft ingroffed, 
Of him,my felfe,and thee Iam forfaken, 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be croffed : 
Prifon my heart in thy fteele bofomes warde, 
But then my friends heart let my poore heart bale, 
Who ere keepes me,let my heart be his garde, 
Thou canft not then vie rigor in my Taile. 
And yet thou wilt,for I bein g pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine and all that is in me. 


13 

So now I haue confe(t that o is thine, 

And I my {felfe am morgag’dto thy will, 
My felfe Ile forfeit,fo that other mine, 
Thou wilt reftore to be my comfort fill: 
But thou wilt not,nor he will not be free, 
For thou art couetous,and he is kinde, 
He learnd but furetie-like to write for me, 
Vader that bond that him as fatt doth binde. 
The ftacure of thy beauey thou wilt take, 
Thou vfurer that put’ forth all to vie, 
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And fue a friend,came debter for my fake, 

So him] loofe through my vnkinde abufe, 
Him haue I loft, thou haft bothhim and me, 
He paies the whole,and yet am I not free. 
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W Ho ewer hath her wifh,thou haft thy #4, 
And #4i// tog boote,and Will in ouer-plus, 

More then enough am I that vexe thee fill, 

To thy {weet will making addition thus, 

Wilt thou whofe willis large and {patious, 

Not once vouchfafe to hide my will in thine, 

Shall will in others feeme right gracious, 

And in my will no faire acceptance fhine: 

The fea all water,yet receiues raine ftill, 

And in aboundance addeth ro his ftore, 

So thou beeing rich in 7H adde to thy wll, 

One will of mine to make thy large 774i! more. 
Let no vnkinde,no faire befeechers kill, 
Thinke all but one,and me in that one Pill. 
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EE thy foule check thee that I come fo neere, 
Sweare co thy blind foulethat I was thy sl, 

And will thy foule knowes is admitted there, 

Thus farre for loue, my loue-fute fweet fullfill. 

wih, will fulfill the treafure of thy loue, 

I fill it full with wils,and my will one, 

In things of great receit with eafe we prooue, 

Among a number one is reckon’‘d none. 

Then in the number let me paffe vntold, 

Though in thy ftores account I one muft be, 

For nothing hold me fo it pleafe thee hold, 

That nothing me,a fome-thing {weet to thee, 
Make but my name thy loue,and loue chat ftill, 
And then thou loueft me for my name is 774i. 

. BaneY 977 
Tees blinde foole loue, what dooft thou to mine eyes, 
I That 
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That they behold and fee not what they fee: 
They know what beautie is, fee where it lyes, 
Y et what the beftis take the worftto be: 
If eyescorrupt by ouer-partiall lookes, 
Be anchord inthe baye where all men ride, 
Why of eyes falfehood hait thou forged hookes, 
Whereto the iudgement of my heart is tide? 
Why fhould my Hear thinke that a feuerall plot, 
Which my heart knowes the wide worlds common place? 
Or mine eyes feeing this fay this is not 
To put faire truth vpon fo foule a face, 

In things right true my heart and eyes haue erred, 

And to this falfe plague are they now tranfferred. 
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13 
W Hen my loue fweares that fhe is made of truth, 
I do belecue her though J know fhe lyes, 

That fhe might chinke me fome vntuterd youth, 
Volearned in the worlds falfe fubtilties. 
Thus vainely thinking that fhe thinkes me young, 
Although fhe knowes ap dayes are pat the beft, 
Simply I credit her falfe fpeaking tongue, 
On both fides thus is fimple truth fuppreft : 
But wherefore faves fhe not fhe is vniuft 2 
And wherefore fay not I that Jam old? 
O loues bet habit is in feeming truft, 
And age in loue,loues not thaue yeares told, 

Therefore I lye with her,and fhe with me, 

And inour faults by lyes we flattered be, 


139 
‘@) Call not me to iuftifie the wrong, 
That thy ynkindneffe layes vypon my heart, 
Wound me not with thine eye but with thy toung, 
Vie power with power,and flay me not by Art, 
Tell me thou lou'ft elfe-where;but in my fight, 
Deare heart forbeate to glance thine eye afide, 
‘What needft thou wound with cunning when thy might 
Is 
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Is more then my ore-preft defence can bide? 

Let me excufe thee ah my loue well knowes, 
Her prettie lookes haue beene mine enemies, 
And therefore from my face fhe turnes my foes, 
That they elfe-where might dart their iniuries : 
Yer do not fo,but fince! am neere flaine, 

Kali me out-right with lookes,and rid my paine. 
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B E wife as chou art eracil a not preffe 

My toung tide patience with roo much difdaine : 
Leaft forcow lend me words and words exprefle, 
The manner of my pittie wanting paine. 
If] might teach thee witte better it weare, 
Though not to Joue, yet loue to tell me fo, 
As rahe fick-men when their deaths be neere, 
No newes but health from their Phifitions know, 
For if I fhould difpaire 1 fhould grow madde, 
And in my madneffe might fpeake ill of thee, 
Now this ill wrefting world is growne fo bad, 
Madde flanderers by madde eares beleeued be. 


That I may not be fo, nor thou be lyde, (wide, 
Beare thine eyes ftraight , though thy proud heart goe 
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] N faith! doe not loue Ne with mine eyes, 
For they in thee a thoufand errors note, 

But’tis my heart that loves what they difpife, 

Who in difpight of view is pleafd to dore. 

Nor are mine eares with thy coungs tune delighted, 

Nor tender feeling to bafe touches prone, 

Nor tafte, nor fmell, defire to be inuited 

To any fenfuall feaft with thee alone: 

But my fiue wits,nor my flue fences can 

Difwade one foolifh heart from feruing thee, 

Who leaues yvnfwaid the likeneffe of aman, 

Thy proud hearts flaue and vaffall wretch to be: 

Onely my plague thus farre I count my gaine, 

That the that makes me finne,awards me paine, 

12 
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142 
| Bes is my finne,and tay dare vertue hate, 
Hate of my finne,grounded on finfull louing, 

O but with mine, compare thou thine owne fiate, 
And thou fhalt finde it merrits not reproouing, 
Or if it do, not from thofe lips of thine, 
That haue prophan'd their fcarlet ornaments, 
And feald falfe bonds of loue as oft as mine, 
Robd others beds reuenues of their rents. 
Be it lawtull I loue thee as thou low’ft thofe, 
Whome thine eyes wooe as mine importune thee, 
Roote pittie in thy heart that when it growes, 
Thy pitty may deferue to pittied bee, 

If thou dooft feeke to haue what thou dooft hide, 

By felfe example mai ft thou be denide. 


143 
Oe as a carefull hufwife has to catch, 
One of her fethered creatures broake away, 
Sets downe her babe and makes all fwift difpatch 
In purfuit of the thing fhe would haue flay: 
Whilft her neglected child holds her in chace, 
Cries to catch her whofe bufie care is bent, 
To follow that which flies before her face: 
Nor prizing her poore infants difcontent; 
So runft thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilft I thy babe chace thee a farre behind, 
But ifthou catch thy hope turne back to me: 
And play the mothers part kiffe me,be kind. 
So will I pray chat thou maift haue thy 77H, 
Ifthou turne back and my loude crying ftill, 
I 


G Baie loues I haue of Seabee and difpaire, 
Which like two fpirits do fugieft me ftill, 
The better angell is a man right faire: 

The worfer fpirit a woman collour'd il. 


To win me foone to hell my femall cuill, 


Siete 


Tempteth 
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Tempteth my better angel from my fight, 
Ad oukt ie pt mee to be a Fuels 
Wooing his purity: with hey fowle pride. 8 
And whether that my angel be turn’d finde, 
Sufpect I may yer not directly tell, ; 
But being both from me both to each friend, 
I geffe one angel in an others hel, 
et this (hal {nere know but liue in doube, 
Till my bad angel fice my good one out. 


14 
Hofe lips that Loues ats hand did make, 
+ Breathd forth the found that faid I hate, 
To me that languifht for her fake- 
Bur when fhe faw my wofiull ftate, 
Straight in her heart did merciecome, 
Chiding that tongue that euer fweet, 
Was vfde in giuing gentle dome: 
And tought it thus a new to greetes 
Thate fhe alterd with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle day, 
Doth follow night who like a fiend 
From heauen to hell is flowne away, 
Thate, from hace away fhe threw, 
And fau'd my life faying not you. 
I 


pp oere foule the center of my finfull earth, 

. My finfull eartlrthefe rebbell powres that thee array, 
Why doft thou pine within and fuffer dearth 
Painting thy outward walls fo coftlie gay? 

Why fo large coft hauing fo (hort a leafe, 

Doft thou vpon thy fading manfion fpend? 

Shall wormes inheritors of this exceffe} 

Eate vp thy charge?is this thy bodies end? 

Then foule liue thou vpon thy feruants loffe, 

And let that pine to aggrauat thy [ores 

Buy tearmesdiuine in felling houres of droffe: 

13 Within 
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Within be fed, without be rich no more, 
‘So fhale thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, ther’s no more dying then, 
147 
mM: Joue is as a feauer longing fill, 

‘A For that which longer nurfeth the difeafe, 
Peeding on that which doth preferne the ill, 
Th’vncertaine ficklie appetite to pleafes 
My reafon the Phifition to my loue, 

Angry that his prefcriptions are not kept 

Hath left me,and I defperate now approoue, 

Defire is death, which Phifick did except. 

Paft cure I am,now Reafon is pat care, 

And frantick madde with ever-more vareft, 

My thoughts and my difcourfe as mad mens are, 

Atrandon from the truth vainely expreft. 
For [ haue f{worne thee faire,and thought thee bright, 
Who artas black as hell,as darke as night. 
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I 
O Me! what eyes hath late putin my heed, 
Which haue no correfpondence with true fight, 
Or if they haue,where is my 1udgment fled, 
That cenfures falfely what they fee aright ? 
3f that be faire whereon my falfe eyes dote, 
"What meanes the world to fay it is not fo? 
If it be not,then loue doth well denote, 
Loues eye isnot fo true as all menseno, 
How can it ? Ohaw can loues eye be true, 
Thatis fo vext with watching and with teares? 
‘No maruaile then though I miflake my view, 
The funne it felfe fees not, till heauen cleeres, 
O cunning loue,with teares thou keepft me blinde, 
Leaft cyes well {ceing thy foule faults fhould finde. 


149 
C Ant thou O cruell,fay I loue thee not, 
When hagain{t my felfe with thee pertake ¢ 
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Doe! not thinke on thee when I forgot 
Am of my felfe, all tirant for thy fake? 
Who hateth thee that Idoe call my friend, 
On whom froun’'{t thou that I doe faune vpon, 
Nay ifthou lowrft on me doe I not fpend 
Reuenge vpon my felfe with prefent mone? 
What merrit do | in my felfe refpect, 
That is fo proude thy feruice to difpife, 
When all my beft doch worfhip thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes. 
But loue hate on for now | know thy minde, 
Thofe that can fee thou lou’ft,and I am blind. 
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Q H from what powre haft thou this powrefull might, 
WVich infufficiency my heart to {way, 
To make me giue the lie to my true fight, 
And fwere that brightneffle doth not grace the day? 
Whence haft thou this becomming of things il, 
That in the very refule of thy deeds, 
There is fuch ftrength and warranti’e of skill, 
That in my minde thy worft all beft exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me loue thee more, , 
The more I heare and fee iuft caufe of hate, 
Oh though I loug what others doe abhor, 
With others thou fhouldft not abhor my ftate. 
Ifchy vnworthinefie raifd loue in me, 
More worthy I to be belowd of thee. 
1gt 
| ee is too young to know what con{cienceis, 
Yet who knowes not confcience is borne of loue, 
Then genele cheater vrge not my amiffe, 
Leaft guilty of my faults thy fweer felfe proue, 
For thou betraying me, I doe betray 
My nobler part to my profe bodies treafon, 
My foule doth tell my body that he may, 
Triumph in louc,fieth Raies no farcher scafon, . 
ut 
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But at thy name doth point out thee, 
As lar dae prize,proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poore drudge to be 
To ftand in thy affaires, fall by thy fide. 
No want of confcience hold it that I call, 
Her loue, for whofe deare louc I rife and fall. 
152 
| N louing thee thou know’ft ] am forfworne, 
But thou art twice forfworne to me love fwearing, 
In act thy bed-vow broake and new faith terne, 
In vowing new hate after new loue bearing: 
But why of two othes breach doe I accufe thee, 
When I breake twenty:1 am periur d moft, 
For all my vowesare othes butto mifufe thee: 
And all my honefl faith in thee is loft. 
For I haue fworne deepe othes of thy deepekindneffe: ~ 
Othes of thy loue,thy cruth,thy conftancie, 
And to inlighten thee gaue eyes to blindneffe, 
Ox made them fwereagainft the thing they fee. 
For! haue fworne thee faire:more periurde eye, 
To {were againft the truth fo foule alie, 
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Ce laid by his brand ind fella fleepe, 
A maide of Dyams this aduantage found, 

And his loue-kindling fire did quickly feepe 
In a could vallie-fountaine of that ground: 
Which borrowd from this holie fire of loue, 
A dateleffe liuely heat ftill to indure, 
And grew a feething bath which yet men proue, 
Againft ftrang malladies a foueraigne cure: 
But at my miftres cie loues brand new fired , 
The boy for triall needes would touch my breft, 
I fick withall the helpe of bath defired, 
And thether hed afad diftemperd pueft, 

But found no cure,the bath for my helpe lies, 

Where (pid got new fice;my miltres eye. 
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7 I 
rT celicele Loue-God lying Sa afleepe, 

Laid by his fide his heart inflaming brand, 
Whilft many Nymphes that vou'd chaft life to keep, 
Came tripping by,but in her maiden hand, 

The fayreft votary tooke yp that fire, 
Which many Legions of true heattshad warm’d, 
And fo the Generall of hot defire, 
Was fleeping by a Virgin hand difarm’d. ~ 
This brand fhe quenched in 2 coole Well by, 
Which from loues fire cooke heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath and healthfull remedy, 
For men difeafd,but I my Miftriffe thrall, 

Came there for cure and this by thatI proue, 
Loues fire heates water, water cooles not loue. 


FINIS. 


TO 
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22 


A Louers complaint. 
Br 


Wiiuritram SHAKE-SPEARE, 


Rom off a hill whofe concaue wombe reworded, 
A plaintfull ftory from a fiftring vale 
My fpirrits t'attend this doble voyce accorded, 
And downe I laid to lift the fad tun’d tale, 
Ere long efpied a fickle maid full pafe 
Tearing of papers breaking rings a twaine, 
Storming her world with forrowes, wind and rame, 


Vpon her head a plattid hiue of ftraw, 

Which fortified her vifage from the Sunne, 
Whereon the thought might thinke fometime ic faw 
The carkas ofa beauty fpent and donne, 

Time had not fithed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit,buc {pight of heauens fell rage, 
Some beauty peept, through lettice of fear'd age. 


Oft did fhe heaue her Napkin to hereyne, 
Which on it had conceited chare&ters: 
Laundring the filken figures in the brine, 
That feafoned woe had pelleted in teares, 
And often reading what contents it bearess 
As oftenfhriking vndiftinguifht wo, 

In clamours of all fize both high and low, 


Some-times her leueld eyes cheir carriage ride, 
Asthey did battry to the fpheres intend: 
Sometime diuerted their poore balls are tide, 
To th orbed earth ;fometimes they do extend, 
Their view right on, anon their gales lend, 
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To every place at once and no where fixt, 
The mind and fight diftra&edly commxic. 


Her haire nor loofe nor ti’d in formall plac, 
Proclaimd in her acareleffe hand of pride; 

For fome vntuck'd defcended her fheu’d har. 
Hanging her pale and pined cheeke befide, 

Some in her threeden fillet ftill did bide, 

And trew to bondage would not breake from thence, 
Though flackly braided in loofe negligence. 


A thoufand fauours froma maund fhe drew, 

Of amber chriftall and ofbedded Iet, 

Which one by one fheina riuer threw, 

Vpon whofe weeping margent fhe was fet, 

Like vfery applying wet to wet, 

Or Monarches hands that lets not bounty fall, 
Where want cries fome;but where exceffe begs all, 


Of folded fchedulis had fhe many a one, 

Which the peruf'd,fighd,tore and gaue the fiud, 
Crackt many aring of Pofied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their Sepulchers in mud, 
Found yet mo letters fadly pend in blood, 
With fleided filke,feate and affe&tedly 
Enfwath'd and feald to curious fecrecy. 


Thefe often bath’d fhe in her fluxiue ctes, 

And often kift,and often gaue to teare, 

Cried O falfe blood thou regifter of lies, 

What vnapproued witnes dooft thou beare! 

Inke seid haue feem'd more blacke and damned hearet 
This faid in top of rage the lines fhe rents, 

Big difcontent,fa breaking their contents. 


Arcuerend man that graz'd his cactell ny, 
3 Kr Some 
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Sometime a blufterer that the ruffle knew 

Of Court of Cittie,and had let go by 

The {wifteft houres obferued as they flew, 
Towards this afflited fancy faftly drews 

And priuiledg’d by age defires to know 

In breefe the grounds and motiues of her wo, 


So flides he downe vppon his greyned bat; 
And comely diftant fits he by her fide, 
When hee againe defires her, being fatte, 
Her greeuance with his hearing to deuides 
If that from him there may be ought applied 
Which may her fuffering extafie aflwage 
Tis picraltt in the charitie of age. 


Father fhe faies,though in mee you behold 
The iniury of many a blafting houre; 

Let it not tell your Iudgement I am old, 
Not age,but forrow,ouer me hath power; 
Imight as yet haue bene a {preading flower 
Frefh to my felfe, if Ihad felfe applyed 
Loue to my felfe, and to no Loue befide, 


But wo is mee,too early Tatttended 

A youthfull fuit ic was to gaine my grace; 

O one by natures outwards fo commended, 
That maidens eyes ftucke ouer all his face, 
Louelackt a dwelling and made him her place. 
And when in his faire parts thee didde abide, 
Shee was new lodg’d and newly Deified. 


His browny locks did hang in crooked cutles, 
And euery light occafion of the wind 

Vpon hislippes their filken parcels hurles, 
Whats {weet to do,to do wil aptly find, 

Each eye that faw him did inchaune the minde: 
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For on his vifage was in little drawne, 
What largeneffe thinkes in parradife was fawne. 


$ mal fhew ofman was yet vpon his chinne, 

His phenix downe began but to appeare 

Like vnfhorne veluet,on that termleffe skin 
Whofe bare out-brag’d the web it feem’d to were, 
Yet fhewed his vifage by that coft more deare, 
And nice affeftions waucring ftood in doubt 

If beft were as it was,or beft without. 


His qualities were beautious as his forme, 

For maiden tongu’d he was and thereof frees 

Yet ifmen mou'd him,was he fiach a forme 

As oft twixt May and Aprill is to fee, . 
When windes breath fweet,ynruly though they bee. 
His rudeneffe fo with his authosiz’d youth, 

Did liuery falfeneffe in a pride of fii: 


Wel could hee ride, and often men would fay 

That horfe his mettell from his rider takes 

Proud of fubiection,noble by the fwaie, 

What rounds,what bounds,what courfe what flop he 
And controuerfie hence a queftion takes, 

Whether the horfe by him became his deed, 

Or he his mannad’g , by’th wel doing Steed, 


But quickly on this fide the verdict went, 
His reall habinnde gaue life and grace 

To ger sane? and to ornament, 
Accomplifht in him-felfe not in his cafe: 
Allayds them-felues made fairer by their place, 
Can for addicions, yet their purpof‘d trimme 
Peec'd not his grace but were al grac'd by him. 


So on the tip of his fubduing tongue 
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All kinde of arguments and queftion deepe, 
Al replication prompt,and reafon ftron 

For his aduantage ftill did wake and fleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weepe 
He hadthe dialect and different skil, 
Catching al paffions in his craft of will. 


That hee didde in the general bofome raigne 

Of young, of old,and fexes both inchanted, 

To dwel with him in thoughts, or to remaine 

In perfonal duty following where he haunted, 
Confent’s bewitcht ,erehe defire haue granted, 
And dialogu’d for him what he would fay, 

Askt their own wils and made their wils obey. 


Many there were that did his picture gette 

To ferue their eies,and in ie put their mind, 

Like fooles that in th’ imagination fer 

The goodly obieéts which abroad they find 

Oflands and manfions, theirs in thought affign'd, 

And labouring in moe pleafures to beftow them, 

Then the true gouty Land-lord which doth owe them, 


So many haue thae neuer toucht his hand 
Sweetly fuppof'd them miftreffe of his hearts 
My wofull felfe that did in freedome ftand, 
And was my owne fee fimple(not in part) 
What with his art in youth and youth in ate 
Threw my affeétions in his charmed power, 
Referu'd the ftalke and gaue him al my flower, 


Yet did] not as fome my equals did 
Demaund ofhim,nor being defired yeelded, 
Finding my felfe in honour fo forbidde, 
With fafett diftance I mine honour fheelded, 
Experience for me many bulwarkes builded 
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Of proofs new bleeding which remaind the foile 
Of this falfe Iewell,and his amorous fpoile. 


But ah who euer fhun’d by precedence, 

The deftin’d ill fhe muft her felfe affay, 

Or forc’d examples gainft her owne content 
To put the by-paft perrils in her way? 
Counfaile may ftop a while what will not ftay: 
For when we rage, aduife is often feene 

By blunting vs tomake our wits more keene. 


Nor giues it fatisfaCtion to our blood, 

That wee muft curbe it yppon others proofe, 
To be forbod the fweets that feemes fo good, 
For feare of harmes that preach in our behoofe; 
O appetite from iudgement ftand aloofe! 

The one a pallate hath that needs will tafte, 
Though reafon weepe and cry it is thy lait, 


For further I could fay this mans vnerue, 
And knew the patternes of his foule beguiling, 


~ _ Heard where his plants in others Orchards grew, 


Saw how deceits were males in his fmiling, 
Knew vowes,wer c euer brokers to defiling, 
Thought Characters and words meetly but art, 
And baRards ofhis foule adulterat heare, 


And long vpon thefe termes] held my Ciery, 
Till artes gan beficge me :Gentle maid 
Haue of my fuffering youth fome feeling pitty 
And be notof my holy vowes affraid, 

Thats to ye fworne to nore was cuer faid, 
For feafts of loue 1 haue bene call'd ynto 

Till now did nere iauite nor neuer yovve 


All my offences that abroad ya 
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Are errors of the blood none of the minds 

Loue made them not, with adture they may be, 
Where neither Party is nor trew nor kind, 

They fought their fhame that fo their fhame did find, 
And fo much leffe of fhame in me remaines, 

By how much of me their reproch containes, 


Among the many that mine eyes haue feene, 

Not one whofe flame my hart fo much as warmed, 
Or my affection put to th, fmalleft teene, 

Orany of my leifures euer Charmed, 

Harme haue I done to them but nere was harmed, 
Kept hearts in liueries,but mine owne was free, 
And raignd commaunding in his monarchy. 


Looke heare what tributes wounded fancies fent me, 
Of palyd pearles and rubies red as blood: 

Figuring that they their paffions likewife lent me 

Of greets and bluthes, aprly vnderftood - 

In bloodleffe white,and the encrimfon'd mood, 
Effeéts of terror and deare modefty, 

Encampt in hearts but fighting outwardly. 


And Lo behold thefe tallents of their heir, 
With twifted mettle amoroufly empleacht 
Ihaue receau'd from many a feueral faire, 
Their kind acceptance, wepingly befeecht, _ 
With th’annexions of faire gems inricht, 

And deepe brain‘d fonnets that did amplifie 
Each ftones deare Nature, worth and quality. 


The Diamond? why twas beautifull and hard, 
Whereto his inuif“d properties did tend, 

The deepe greene Emrald in whofe frefh d, 
Weake fights their fickly radience do amend, 
The heaven hewd Saphir and the Opall blend 
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With obiedts manyfold ; each feuerall ftone, 
Wicth wit well blazond {mil’d or made fome mone, 


Lo all thefe trophies of affections hot, 

Of penfiu'd and fubdew’d defires the tender, 
Nature hath chargd me that I hoord them not, 
But yeeld them vp where I my felfe muft render: 
That is to you my origin and ender : 

For thefe of force muft your oblations be, 

Since I their Aulter, you en patrone me. 


Oh then aduance(of yours )rhat phrafeles hand, 
Whofe white weighes downe the airy {cale of praife, 
Take all thefe fimilies to your owne command, 
Hollowed with fighes that burning lunges did raife: 
What me your minifter for you obaies 

Workes vnder you,and to y our audit comes 

Their diftra& parcells,in combined fumes, 


Lo this deuice was fent me from a Nun, 

Or Sifter fan&ified of holieft note, 

Which late her noble fuit in court did fhun, 
Whofe rareft hauings made the bloffonis dote, 
For fhe was fought Be {pirits of ritcheft cote, 
But kept cold diftance,and did thence remoue, 
To {pend her liuimg in eternal loue, 


But oh my fweet what labour ift co leaue, 

The thing we haue not,maftring what not ftriues, 
Playing the Place which did no forme receiue, 
Playing patient fports in vnconftraind giues, 
She that her fame fo to her felfe contriues, 

The {carres of battaile feapech by the flight, 

And makes her abfence valiant,not her might, 


Oh pardon me in that my boaft isesue, 
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A Lovers 


The secident which brought me to her eie, 
Vpon the moment did her force fubdewe, 
And now fhe would the caged cloifter flies 
Religious loue put out religions eye: 

Not to be tempted would fhe be enur'd, 
And now to tempt all liberty procure. 


How mightie then you are, Oh heare me tell, 
The Seen bofoms that. to me belong, 

Haue emptied all their fountaines in my well: 
And mine I powre your Ocean all amonge: 

I ftrong ore them and you ore me being ftrong, 
Mutt for your viGtorie vs all congeft, 

As compound loue to phifick your cold breft. 


My parts had powre to charme a facred Sunne, 
Who difciplin’dT dieted in grace, 

Beleeu'd her cies,when they t’ affaile begun, 
All vowes and confecrations piuing place: 

O moft potentiall loue,vowe, bond,nor {pace 
In thee hath neither fting,knot,nor confine 
For thou art all and all things els are thine. 


When thou impreffeft what are precepts worth 
Of ftale example?when thou wilt inflame, 
How coldly thofe impediments ftand forth 
Of wealth of filliall feare,lawe, kindred fame, 


(fhame 


Loues armes are peace, gainft tule , gainft fence, gainft 


And {weetens in the fuffring pangues it beares, 
The Akoes of all forces, eee and feares. 


Now all thefe hearts that doe on mine depend, 


Feeling it breake,with bleeding groanes they pine, 


And fupplicant their fighes to you extend 
To leaue the battrie that you make gainft mine, 
Lending foft audience, tomy fweet defigne, 


And 


C omPLAInr, 


And credent foule,to that ftrong bonded oth, 
That thall prefesre and yndertake my troth. 


This faid,his watrie eies he did difmount, 

Whofe fightes till then were leaueld on my face, 
Each cheeke a river running from a fount, 

With brynifh currant downe-ward flowed a pace: 
Oh how the channell to the ftreame gaue grace! 
Who glaz'd with Chriftall gate the glowing Rofes, 


Thac Hame through water which their hew inclofes, 


Oh father, what a hell of witch-craft lies, 

Ia the fmall orb of one perticular teare? 

But with the invndation of the cies: 

What rocky heart to water will not weare? 
What breft fo cold that is not warmed heare, 
Or cleft effe&t,cold modefty hot wrath: 

- Both fire from hence,and chill extinéture hath. 


For loe his paffion but an art of craft, 

Euen there refolud my reafon into teares, 

There my white ftole of chaftity I daft, 

Shooke off my fober gardes,and ciuill feares, 
Appeare to him as he co me appeares: 

All melting,though our drops this diffrence bore, 
His poifon'd me, and mine did him reftore, 


Inhim< plenieude of fubtle matter, 
Applied co Cautills,allftraing formes receiues, 
-Ofburning blufhes,or of weeping water, 

‘Or founding paleneffe: and he takes and leaues, 
Ineithers aptneffe as it beft deceiues: 

To bluth at fpeeches ranck ,to weepe at woes 
Or co turne white and found at tragick fhowes. 


That not a heart which in his cit came, 
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Could {cape the haile of his all hurting ayme, 
Shewin ice Nature ts both kinde and tame: 

And vaild in them did winoe:whom he would maime 
pu es the thing he fought ,he would exclaime, 
When he moft burnt in hart-wifht luxurie, 

He preacht pure maide,and praifd cold chaititie, 


Thus meerely with the garment of a grace, 
The naked and concealed feind he couerd, 
That th’vnexperient gaue the tempter place, 
Which like a Cherubin aboue them houerd, 
Who young and fimple would not be fo louerd. 
Aye me | fell,and yet do queftion make, 

What I fhould doe againe for fuch a fake. 


O that infected moyfture of his eye, 

O that falfe fire which in his cheeke fo glowd: 
O that forc'd thunder from his heart did flye, 
Othat fad breath his {pungie lungs beftowed, 
Oall that borrowed motion feeming owed, 
Would yer againe becray the fore-betrayed, 
And new peruert a reconciled Maide. 
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